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SUMMER SHADE FOR CHICKS (Page 24) 


HOW MASTER FARMERS COOPERATE—See page 7 
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All branches on the same tree; all 
growing out of the Chrysler root 
principle of standardized quality 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER ‘*75”’ 
CHRYSLER ‘‘65”’ 

DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 
FARGO TRUCKS 
and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


All Products of Chrysler Motors 


ee ey 


In THE great forces united in Chrysler 
Motors there is a singleness of purpose 
that is at once unique and inspiring— 
and which explains the surpassing char- 
acter of Chrysler Motors products in 
all price fields from the lowest to the 
very highest. 


Between all units of Chrysler Motors 
there is a complete unity. It is a case 
of team-work in everything—in research, 
in engineering, in purchasing, in manu- 
facturing, in financing. 


The great group of Chrysler Motors 
properties operate as oze—in purpose 
and in practice under one central 
management and under the personal 
leadership of Walter P. Chrysler. 


All members of the group share alike 
the untold advantages and savings re- 
sulting from this unity of thought and 
effort. There is a mutual helpfulness, 
for example, in the fact that there is, 
throughout the group, a constant inter- 
change of ideas. 

All efforts are bent toward the same 
goals of higher efhiciency, setter quality, 
increased volume, lower prices—to 
render better public service to the indi- 
vidual buyer of every Chrysler Motors 
product. 

Thus, team-work plays a real part in 
making and keeping Chrysler Motors 
products incomparably ahead of all 
others —in performance, in style, in 
quality and in value. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 
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@® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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THE improved Plymouth is today 
exhibiting new standards of per- 
formance, economy, comfort and 
beauty entirely beyond comparison 
in the field of low-priced cars. 


and upwards 
f. 0. b. factory 
Fatal 






onstrate. Everybody who has even 
a passing interest in what is hap- 
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Chrysler engineers have created many new 
refinements in Plymouth’s famous Chrysler 
“Silver-Dome” type engine. These include 
longer stroke and an increase in piston displace- 
ment; a heavier crankshaft; larger interchange- 
able bearings; larger connecting rods; a newly 
designed system of full-pressure lubrication. 
These and a number of other improvements 
have accomplished in the full-size Plymouth a 
remarkable type of performance, comfort and 
economy, heretofore unlooked for in a low- 
priced motor car. 


Now, more than ever, is Plymouth brisk and 
flexible in pick-up. Now, more than ever, is 
Plymouth smooth and quiet through all gears 
and all speeds. Now, more than ever, Plymouth 
is a joy in performance, as it is in comfort, 
quality and low upkeep. 


The moment you step inside the improved 
Plymouth you are aware of exceptional comforts. 
In addition to full-size roominess, Plymouth 
has self-conforming seat cushions of lounge- 
chair restfulness. 


pening to promote automobile progress, should 
see this remarkable car. 


Above all, we ask you to drive it, confident 
that you will confirm our own high opinion of 
its new briskness, swiftness, smoothness, com- 
fort and economy. 


Come see the improved full-size Plymouth 
in all the glory of its new Springtime colorings. 
Come see how it sparkles and shines in the 
showroom—and take one out and see how it 
also sparkles and shines in action. 

7 z 7 
Coupe, $655; Roadster (with rumble seat), '$675; 2-Door 
Sedan, $675; Touring, $695; De Luxe Coupe (with rumble 


seat), $695; 4-Door Sedan, $695. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
Plymouth dealers extend the convenience of time payments. 








Rymoura— product of Chrysler en- 
gineering and craftsmanship—has been 
so named because its endurance and | 
strength, ruggedness and freedom from limita- 
tions so accurately typify that Pilgrim band who 
were among the first American Colonists. 
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Farmers Take Beating On Tariff Bill 


Farm Leaders Declare New Bill Adds to Farm Burden Instead of Lightening It 





ASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
extent of the congressional 


kidding to which farm or- 
ganizations and their representa- 
tives were subjected relative to the 
promise of the Republican party to 
revamp the tariff so agriculture 
would be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with industry is admirably re- 
flected in the difference between 
the enthusiastie tone of your corre- 
spondent’s report last week and 
that of this one. 

Last week’s report, readers may 
recall, was written prior to the time 
when the new tariff bill was made 
public by the house ways and 
means eommittee, on May 7. That 
report reflected the hopeful atti- 
tude of representatives of farm or- 
ganizations in Washington who had 
been led to believe that their re- 
quests for inereases in duties on 
farm products would be granted. 
Even that venerable and experi- 
enced hand with legislative bodies, 
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HOW THEY VIEW THE NEW BILL 


‘‘There are some increases in rates on non-agricultural prod- 
ucts which, in my judgment, are indefensible and which will impose 
unnecessary burdens upon farmers and consumers generally.’’— 
Representative C. W. Ramseyer. 

*‘Should it (the tariff) pass substantially as now written, it 
will be the highest tariff ever in effect, and will absolutely prohibit 
foreign competition.’’—-Senator Dan F. Steck. 

‘It is felt at Washington that a majority of the Republican 
members of the house ways and means committee failed to realize 
the responsibilities which rested upon them to give agriculture suf- 
ficient protective duties so that the American market will be for the 
American farmer.’’—Chester H. Gray, Washington Representative, 
A. F. B. F. 

‘‘Our examination of the proposed duties in the light of this 
definite pledge (that of the Republican platform), that the domes- 
tic market is to be reserved for agricultural producers of this coun- 
try, convinces us that the bill in important instances has fallen far 
short of meeting the responsibility of carrying out this pledge to 
agriculture.’’—Joint Statement of Eleven Farm Groups, Including 
the Farm Bureau and the Grange. 


we got’’ and ‘‘what we need to 
get.’’ 

In their blistering rebuke to the 
efforts of the administration’s tar- 
iff makers, these groups undertook 
to point out the extent ‘‘to which 
the treatment accorded agricul- 
ture approaches fulfillment of 
the Republican party’s platform 
pledges.”’ 

Beginning with an 
ment that ‘‘the bill allows some 
increases of duties on commodities 
that come into competition with 
products of the farms of the United 
States,’’ which they admitted 
would be ‘‘beneficial,’’ they 
promptly declared that ‘‘the bill 
generally will not satisfy the farm- 
ers because it does not provide ade- 
quate duties on major produéts of 
the farm.’’ 

Pointedly reminding members of 
congress of the Republican party’s 
declaration as to tariff, they re- 
peated from the Kansas City plat- 
form: 


acknowledg- 








Sam H, Thompson, of Quiney, Ilhi- 


‘ nois, president of the American 

1 Farm Bureau Federation, who had been in 
Washington a few days, consulting with con- 

; vressmen and senators, left town prior to the 

1 bill being reported, with the feeling that the 
farmers were to be given a new deal in the 

; tariff shuffle. 
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Awakening From the Pretty Dream 


But then came the awakening from the pret- 
tv dream! "Twas well your scribe gave due no- 
that, as he wrote those optimistice lines, he 
was keeping his tongue in his cheek, else he 
wight now be rightfully aceused of foisting 
propaganda in favor of what the Republicans 
ure doing for agriculture via the tariff. 
for when the bill became public—a bill of 
454 pages, containing some 85,000 words—it 
‘s seen that members of congress, especially 
‘publican members of the ways and means 
coumittee, had been long on promises and 
short on execution of those promises. 
Immediately arose a furore. Led by Repre- 
ssntative Dickinson, of Iowa, delegations of ten 
aericultural states voiced their disapproval so 
enphatieally that administration leaders were 
‘orced to back water. President Hoover issued 
formal statement saying in effect that he 
ad nothing to do with the tariff as *‘adjusted”’ 
‘the ways and means committee. Members of 
' committee themselves endeavored to ‘‘ get 
it from under.’’ The Democratic members of 
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the committee, who, as usual, were not allowed 
to take part in the drafting of the new bill, led 
by the fiery minority leader, Garner, of Texas, 
immediately challenged the ‘‘agricultural ad- 
justment.”’ 

After the smoke of the first few days of bat- 
tle had cleared away, administration leaders, 
as gracefully as possible under the cireum- 
stances, compromised by suggesting that those 
congressmen who felt their constituents or in- 
terests had not received proper treatment, could 
present their cases to the ways and means com- 
mittee, and that the committee would be liberal 
in amending its original bill. Thus, the first 
round -in the tariff fight was won by united 
action of representatives of Iowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, California, North and South Dakota. 
(We wonder if our Washington correspondent 
is not again becoming too optimistic.—Editor. ) 

In the meantime, spokesmen for the farm or- 
ganizations got together and compared their 
discordant notes. To express their disappoint- 
ment in concrete terms, these eleven farm 
groups and allied organizations, including the 
National Grange, the American Farm Bureau, 
the Nationdf Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, the National Livestock Producers and 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 


drafted a pointed letter to all members of con- 
gress in which they plainly set forth ‘‘what 


‘‘A protective tariff is as vital 
to American agriculture as it is to American 
manufacturing. The Republican party believes 
that the home market, built up under the pro- 
tective policy, belongs to the American farmer, 
and it pledges its support of legislation which 
will give this market to him to the full extent of 
his ability to supply it.’’ 


Falls Far Short of Meeting Responsibility 


‘‘Our examination of the proposed duties, in 
the light of this definite pledge that the domes- 
tic market is to be reserved for agricultural 
producers of this country,’’ said this potent 
group, ‘‘convinees us that the bill in important 
instances has fallen far short of meeting the 
responsibility of carrying out this pledge te 
agriculture. ”’ 

Having thus labeled the Republican party as 
being in the process of selling the farmers a 
gold brick, they continued : 

*‘The bill also denies to the agricultural pro- 
dueers of the United States any measure of 
protection against products imported from the 
Philippine Islands. This denial was made in 
the face of the legal right to impose such duties, 
altho the principle is admitted and declared 
in the bill. The continued granting of such 
privileges to residents of the Philippine 
Islands, at the expense of agriculture, consti- 
tutes one of the important obstacles to our ag- 
riculture becoming (Coneluded on page 13) 
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THE TARIFF BILL 

HE new Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, if passed 

in its present form, will damage the farm- 
ers of Iowa at least three million dollars annu- 
ally. If the new tariff goes thru unchanged, 
they will have to pay about a cent a pound more 
for their sugar, paint 15 per cent more, cement 
30 cents more a barrel, shingles 25 per cent 
more, and wool clothing 10 per cent more. 
There are also inereases in the tariff on cotton 
goods and steel produets. While the new tariff 
is presumably designed primarily for agricul- 
tural relief, it is interesting to note that in the 
New York Times of May 8, which gives the 
new tariff, schedule by schedule and item by 
item, there are 160 inches devoted to tariffs on 
non-agricultural products and less than forty 
inches to tariffs on agricultural produets. 

Most of the inereases on agricultural prod- 
ucts proposed will do no good. New England 
and New York dairy farmers suffering from 
Canadian competition will undoubtedly be 
helped by the new tariff of 48 cents a gallon on 
eream and 5 cents a gallon on whole milk. The 
sugar beet farmers will be helped by the 
marked inerease in the sugar tariff, but it must 
be remembered that only one farmer in a hun- 
dred grows sugar beets. Besides, the greatest 
beneficiaries of a sugar tariff increase are the 
sugar refiners and the eane sugar men of the 
tropieal islands of the United States, such as 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines. These 
tropical islands, which send their sugar free of 
tariff into the United States, produce twice as 
much sugar as our white farmers growing sugar 
beets. 

Inereasing the wool tariff from 31 cents to 34 
cents will have a considerable effeet on the 
prosperity of a few large sheep men in the far 
west. Only about one out of every 150 farmers 
keeps enough sheep to benefit materially from 
the increased wool tariff. Most of these big 
sheep men are located in the mountain states 
and in Texas. 

Increasing the eorn tariff from 15 cents a 
bushel to 25 cents is, of course, a totally useless 
gesture. Even tho the tariff were a million 


dollars a bushel on corn, the net effect on corn 
prices over a period of five years would average 
less than one-fourth of a cent a bushel. 
Increasing the tariff on hogs and hog prod- 
ucts has no significance as long as we are ex- 
porting over a billion pounds of these products 
every year. Increasing the beef tariff from 3 
cents a pound to 6 cents a pound may have a 
little influence. However, if the tariff were 


20 cents a pound, we would expect the price of 


beef cattle to be considerably lower seven years 
hence than today. So far as Argentine beef 
is coneerned, it seems that there will always be 
foot and mouth disease in that country, and 
therefore the embargo will be sufficient to pro- 
tect us from the Argentine competition as long 
as we do not produce a surplus to go into inter- 
national trade. With our situation as it is to- 
day, the increase in the beef tariff will prob- 
ably have a slight beneficial effect. 

Increasing the tariff on eggs from 8 cents a 
dozen to 10 cents is without significance, be- 
cause of the fact that we export more eggs than 
we import. 

The inerease in vegetable oil tariffs under the 
new bill will, generally speaking, have very lit- 
tle effect, because copra and cocoanut oil from 
the Philippines still come in free. However, it 
is possible that the building of soybean oil meal 
mills will be stimulated under the new tariff, 
because it is provided that the soybean oil tariff 
shall be increased from 2.5 cents a pound to 5 
cents. Moreover, soybeans themselves are to 
pay a tariff of 2 cents a pound instead of only 
half a cent. 

A feeble effort is made in the new bill to 
tax black-strap molasses brought in for distill- 
ing purposes. When the molasses is brought in 
for distilling purposes, it is supposed to pay a 
tariff under the new schedule of 1.8 cents per 
gallon, whereas molasses brought in for feeding 
purposes pays a tax of about one-sixth of a cent 
a gallon. The tariff on molasses for distilling 
purposes is low enough so that we are willing 
to make the prediction that molasses will still 
be used to the exelusion of corn in the manu- 
facture of aleohol. Without going into further 
details, we wish to urge the farmers of Iowa to 
write their congressmen asking for the defeat 
of the proposed tariff measure. From a farm 


standpoint, the Fordnev-McCumber aet of 1922 © 


is much to be preferred to this Hawley-Smoot 
affair. 





THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST 

HE seventeen-vear locust will be with us 

again this year in the wooded sections of 
southern Iowa, western Illinois and parts of 
northern Missouri. Probably some of these 
strange creatures will first appear above 
ground during May, but they will be at their 
best during June. 

This strange insect was first observed by 
white men in Towa eighty-five years ago, but 
made its greatest impression sixty@ight years 
ago, in 1861. At that time, the superstitious 
people of southern Iowa and northern Missouri 
claimed that there was a letter ‘‘W”’ on the 
backs of the locusts, which stood for war. The 
1878 and 1895 broods were both quite numer- 
ous, but the 1912 brood was rather disappoint- 
ing in size. Perhaps civilization is too much 
for the seventeen-vear locust, or it may be that 
the English sparrow, which is very fond of this 
slow-moving, defenseless insect, is responsible 
for reducing its numbers. 

When there are a large number of seventeen- 
year locusts singing together, their song is quite 
impressive. Eighty years ago, the musie of this 
insect was deseribed as follows: 

‘‘The musie or song produced by the millions 
of these insects on a warm day early in June 
is wonderful. It is not deafening, as many de- 
scribe it. Even at,its height, it does not inter- 
rupt ordinary conversation. It seems like an 


atmosphere of wild, monotonous sound, in 
which all other sounds float with perfect dis. 
tinction. After a day or two, this musie he. 
comes tiresome and doleful, and to many very 
disagreeable. To me, it was otherwise, and 
when I heard the last note, on the 25th of June. 
the melancholy reflection oecurred—shall I live 
to hear it again ?’’ 

Yes, how many of us will live to see the lo- 
custs again in 1946? These strange insects are 
Rip Van Winkles indeed, but instead of sleep. 
ing on a mountainside, they burrow into the 
deep, cool earth. Here they suck a little food 
from tree roots, but they rarely move, and 
know nothing of each other or of sunshine and 
weather changes. And then, moved by a com- 
mon instinet, they all rush to the surface in the 
early summer of the seventeenth year. And 
then they go into society and enjoy each other, 
The bright sun of June is theirs, and the fra- 
grance of the early summer morning. The 
males eongregate together to sing of love and 
courtship, and the females lay their eggs. By 
midsummer, they are all gone, and so far as 
mankind is concerned, their life is over for 
another seventeen years. The only damage is 
done by the females in laying their eggs on- the 
small twigs of trees and shrubs. This damage 
usually is not severe. 





WHAT IS THE SENATE UP TO NOW? 
HE federal house of representatives adopt- 
ed the Hoover farm bill after a few days de- 

bate and passed it without amendment. Votes 
were not permitted on the equalization fee or the 
debenture plan. Then the senate took the bill, 
debated it thoroly for two weeks, and added a 
number of amendments, including the dében- 
ture proposal. Now the bill goes back to the 
house and then to a conference committee. 

Why didn’t the senate act as quickly as the 
house? If it had, the bill might be law now. 
There has been a singularly large chorus re- 
proving the senate for blocking the game. In 
all fairness, it should be remembered that the 
senate’s action came as the result of the appeal 
of farm organizations. Various groups of co- 
operatives insisted, and with logic, that the 
Hoover bill as it passed the house would have 
been actually harmful to their work. Farm 
groups in general pointed out that the Hoover 
bill made no provision for taking care of the 
exportable surplus. 

As a result of these farm appeals, and also 
as the result of the normal Democratic desire 
to put a Republican president in a hole, the 
senate amended the bill in many particulars. 
These amendments attempted to remove provi- 
sions dangerous to cooperation, and added the 
debenture plan in order to provide some way to 
meet the problem of the exportable surplus. 
But what good did it do the senate to pass the 
farm bill with the debenture plan ineluded ? 
President Hoover has indicated that he would 
veto a farm bill that contained the debenture 
proposal. More than this, the house apparently 
will support the president. 

The senate has accomplished this much. It 
has indicated to the country its idea of what 
the farm bill ought to be. It has the right to 
keep its record clear on farm relief. As a prac- 
tical matter, the senate has gained something 
in bargaining power. In the conference éom- 
mittee, if the senate yields to the house by re- 
moving the debenture plan from the ecompro- 
mise bill, it may with justice insist on having 
included the other senate amendments which 
were adopted at the request of farm groups. 
Without any doubt, the bill in the end will be 
a better bill because of the senate’s delibera- 
tions. 

Something more is involved. We are just 
entering a tariff fight. Farm representatives 
afe insisting that the debenture plan, which 
simply promises to the producers of surplus 
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crops half the tariff rate, belongs in the tariff 
pill. The tariff, no matter how high, can do 
no good to wheat or pork or any other article 
of which we produce a surplus for export. If 
the tariff-is to be made effective, then the de- 
benture plan or some other device of a similar 
nature must be used.. It may be that the senate 
has given farm forees in both houses an effee- 
tive weapon with which to fight for tariff 
equality for the farm. 





LOWER STATE TAXES 


N THE next few months Iowa will have two 

hodies, the new state tax commission and the 
joint committee appointed by the legislature, 
engaged in the job of finding out what the next 
regular or special session of the Iowa assembly 
can do to reduce or to eliminate the. general 
property tax for state purposes. Fortunately, 
they will not have to do any trail breaking. 
There are plenty of examples for them in the 
experience of other states. 

As they look over the records of taxation for 
the states in the country they will find that 
there are twenty-nine states that have a lower 
general property tax per capita for state pur- 
poses than Iowa., This is not because Iowa 
spends more money per capita than most other 
states, for while there are only eighteen states 
that have a higher general property per capita 
tax, there are twenty-three that get a bigger in- 
come per capita from all sources. 

In the group that spend more per capita 
than does Iowa, we find such states as New 
York and California. But altho New York 
spends 20 per cent more per capita for state 
purposes than does Iowa, its general ‘property 
tax per capita is only half that of this state. 
California, spending 25 per cent more per cap- 
ita, has no general property tax for state pur- 
poses at all. Among the states whose revenue 
is a little less per capita than that of Iowa we 
find states ¢tike Missouri, with a general prop- 
erty tax less than half that of Iowa, and states 
like North Carolina and Pennsylvania which 
have no general property tax at all for state 
purposes. 

But if these states do not get the money from 
the general property tax, where do they get it? 
There seem to be a variety of sources. Those 
states that are favored by deposits of oil and 
other minerals, power sites and so on, have a 
particularly easy opportunity to raise money 
by special taxes. The income type is also a 
frequent source of revenue. Of the twenty- 
three states that have a lower per capita gen- 
eral property tax than Iowa, ten have a state 
income tax. . 

The Iowa tax investigation, therefore, can 
profit greatly by the experience of these other 
states. Three states—California, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina— collect no general prop- 
erty tax for state purposes. How do they do 
it? Can we do the same thing? Twenty more 
states have a lower per capita general prop- 
erty tax than does Iowa. How do they do it? 
Can we profit by their example? There ought 
to be plenty of opportunity to find out methods 
that will either eliminate the general property 
tax entirely as a source of state revenue in 
lowa or else reduce it to one-half or one-quar- 
ter its present size. 

We hope it will turn out that both the tax 
commission and the legislative committee will 
be able to report by next fall that they are 
ready to recommend a program of tax reform. 
In that ease, Governor Hammill would prob- 
ably eall a special session of the assembly to 
act on these recommendations. Special sessions 
of the state assembly are not always of particu- 
lar benefit to farmers, but a special session 
which would remove the state general property 
tax for 1930 and the years following would be 
worth more to Iewa agriculture than ten or 
twelve regular sessions. 


THANKS TO THE PRINCE 


LL of us agree that gossip is bad for neigh- 

borhoods, that it makes for bad blood and 
community feuds, that it is simply too expen- 
sive a luxury for any rural community to main- 
tain. Yet we have to talk about something, 
and talking about folks is more fun than talk- 
ing about livestock or current events or just 
ideas. And so we get into trouble again. 

What are we going to do about it? At this 
point, of eourse, anyone who is never troubled 
with the desire to make bright but not very 
amiable remarks about the neighbors can leave 
the class. But how many of us will be left. 
Can’t you remember the Sunday dinner last 
week, when everybody was just eating and no- 
body seemed to have anything to say? How 
dull it was, And then an idea hit you and you 
remarked : 

‘‘If Jim gets a hustle on him, he’ll get the 
last of that corn in about July 1, I figure. 
Wasn’t out in the field till eight-thirty yester- 
day. Jim needs sleep, I guess; everybody says 
it’s fine for a growing boy, and Jim’s only 
forty-five.’’ . 

Well, it did brighten things up. Everybody 
had a fine time panning Jim for the next fif- 
teen minutes. Everybody wondered how he 
was going to make his interest on the mortgage 
at that rate, and, of course, he did go in pretty 
deep. when he bought the place. That auto of 
his, too, and a good radio—it does beat all how 
folks spend money when they haven't got it. 

Mean, little, spiteful talk; but we all do it. 
We'd better quit. You need a-friend on the 
next farm ; you need friends in the community ; 
you won’t keep them if that kind of talk goes 
on and gets out. And it does get out—always! 

We have two suggestions: In the first place, 
Jim’s virtues are worth more to you than his 
faults. Talk about them. Remember how he 
always is willing to put himself out to help at 
buicherif’ or silo filling time. Remember he 
has more stock than you, is mighty good with 
them, and that it naturally takes longer for 
him to do his chores. And if he does vary 
from the established routine of living in the 
neighborhood, be glad of it and congratulate 
him on thinking for himself.: 

Here is where every community makes a 
nuisance of itself. If a farmer doesn’t do his 
work like everybody else ; if he deesn’t talk like 
everybody else; if his family has a different 
set of habits in recreation, he gets talked about. 
What we ought to do is to thank heaven some- 
body is able to introduce a new idea into living. 
Let him experiment and let us be proud of hav- 
ing an experimenter in the neighborhood. 

The second suggestion is this: Get something 
else to talk about. There’s a farm paper every 
week, a country weekly, often a daily, always 
a general magazine or two. There’s the church, 
the school, the cooperative, the radio, the local 
farm organization. There’s the perpetually 
exciting round of the farm business itself. 
There are books and the people that write them 
and that live in them. There are the characters 
of the day from the president on down, that 
we know as much about as we do about men 
and women in the next township. 

The Prince of Wales and Lindbergh have 
done more good than they ever knew. When 
folks were arguing about the prince’s horseback 
riding and Lindy’s flying, they couldn’t trade 
idle and harmful gossip about Neighbor Jim. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


PRIL was from one to three inches wetter’ 


than usual in all of the corn belt states, 
and the first two weeks of May were also wet, 
except in parts of Iowa and Nebraska. The 
Missouri situation is the wettest of all, but 
southern Illinois is almost as bad. Eastern 
Kansas is quite wet. Nebraska is the driest. 
The first two weeks of May averaged six 


degrees below normal. The cool, rainy weather 
has been favorable, on the whole, to hay, pas- 
tures and small grain. Corn is getting a late 
start, but warm weather in June can easily 
make this up. 








Odds and Ends 














P ON the top floor of the main building at 

Ames they have a statistics laboratory with 
several interesting and complicated machines 
for making computations. It seems that re- 
search® workers all over the college now bring 
in their figures to the statistics laboratory to 
have them analyzed. A. E. Brandt, the man in 
charge, told me about one problem in which I 
‘am sure the horse farmers of Iowa will be much 
interested. Wayne Dinsmore, of the Horse As- 
sociation, gave him the weights, measurements 
and ages of 786 horses which had been in pull- 
ing contests. Brandt then went at it with 
the most approved statistical methods to dis- 
cover just what makes a horse a good puller. 
Is weight more important than height, and if 
so, how much ? 

As might be expected, weight is the most im- 
portant thing of all. However, a horse which 
weighs 1,500 pounds will only pull on the aver- 
age about 3.4 per cent more than a_ horse 
which weighs 1,400 pounds. But suppose you 
have two horses, both of which weigh 1,500 
pounds, but one is seventy inches in height and 
the other is only sixty inches. The records in- 
dicate that the horse which is ten inches higher 
than the other will pull about 6 per cent more. 
The next most important thing after weight 
and height is a small rear cannon. If a horse 
is fairly tall and fairly heavy it seems to be an 
advantage to have a rear cannon which is not 
too big and coarse. Perhaps a small rear ecan- 
non is no advantage when it comes to the long 
steady grind of farm work, but the record of 
these 786 horses would indicate that it is an 
advantage in pulling contests. Perhaps a small 
rear cannon means that the horse is in better 
condition and that his hocks have not become 
filled in and meaty because of hard work. 
There seems to be some advantage in having a 
fairly good sized front cannon, but the evi- 
dence is quite clear that the rear cannon should 
not be too large. There were mules in these 
contests too, but complete measurements were 
taken on only thirteen. The report states: 
‘‘There were more mules that pulled, but the 
men taking the measurements nearly always 
omitted circumference of rear cannon and loin 
girth.”’ : 

Girth at the heart seems to be about three 
times as important as girth at the loin. After 
examining Mr. Brandt’s figures I made up a 
score card, dividing 100 points among the fol- 
lowing five characteristies : 


Heavy weighit...........ccccccsceses 30 points 
RE ON tsinaitecrinnsicinnnnictanici 25 points 
Small rear cannon .............. 20 points 
Large heart girth ................ 15 points 
Large loin girth ............:s00 5 points 
Large front cannon ............ 5 points 

PUINIID. suschidalninasniaidteanneeial 100 points 


Horse age has a little influence, altho I have 
not included it in the score card. In the pull- 
ing contests with these 786 horses they found 
that on the average a horse thirteen years old 
pulled about one per cent less than a horse 
which was eight years old, but which was ex- 
actly the same with respect to weight, height, 
ete. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





White the value of good blood, religious blood, or 
“breeding,” as we might say, can hardly be too high- 
ly estimated, we can hardly overestimate the impor- 
tance of thoro religious training on right lines from 
early childhood.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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How the Tariff Looks to Canadian Farmers 


Producers of Surplus Crops in Canada Favor General Tariff Reduction as Farm Aid 


HILE every variety of point 
WV of view on tariff matters 


By W.C. Good 


values, ete., have been suggested 
as desirable means of making good 





can be found among Cana- 
dian farmers, it is unquestionably 
true, and has been for decades, that 
the preponderant opinion of Cana- 
dian agriculture has been clearly 
and emphatically opposed to the 
principle and practice of protec- 
tion. Some even advocate the aboli- 
tion of all customs duties, for any 
purpose whatsoever, Others would ‘ 
abolish all duties on ‘‘the neces- 
saries of life and the implements of 
production in our basic indus- 
tries,"’ and do away with the pro- 
tective feature of import duties on 
other articles by exacting equiva- 
lent and countervailing excise du- 
ties, thereby using the tariff strict- 
ly and only for revenue purposes. 





problem in Canada. 


“THE SHORT END OF THE DOUBLE-TREE”’ 


In the accompanying article, W. C. Good, of the Canadian 
House of Commons, tells how Canadian farmers look at the tariff 
The following quotations show how similar is 
the situation of farmers north and south of the line, with regard 
to the tariff: 
‘In respect to his major products, import duties can not pro- 
tect him (the Canadian farmer), no matter how high they may be. 
He ha§ an exportable surplus of these products, and therefore home 
prices are determined in the world’s markets.’ 

“It is questionable whether, in the long run, farmers who, in 
theory, stand to gain from productive tariffs, are wise in support- 
ing protection as a national policy, for the simple reason that, in 
the scramble, they are likely to be given the short end of the double- 
tree by better organized urban interests.”’ 


any losses of revenue due to tariff 
reduction. Further, in 1921, s 
sixty ‘‘farmer members’’ were 
elected to the Canadian House of 
Commons, most of whom persist- 
ently fought for tariff reduction 
until parliament was dissolved in 
the fall of 1925. It is true that the 
first representation of organized 
agriculture was cut to one-third s 
the general elections of Octobe 
1925, due, however, to entirely ot h- 
er causes than a growth of protee 
tionist views among our farmers 
generally. The reduction of farm. 
er representatives did not mean 
any loss of influence in the House 
of Commons, but, on the contrary, 
owing to the composition of the 








And others, with more hazy views 
on the question, simply want a 
general re ~luction of duties on ‘‘the necessaries 
of life.’’ 

Citizens of the United States may have in- 
ferred, from the Canadian general elections of 
1911, which resulted in a defeat of the reci- 
procity agreement, that the Canadian farmer 
was not, after all, opposed to the policy of pro- 
tection. It is well to remember, however, that 
so many varied issues are blended ina general 
election, that no clear pronouncement of the 
electorate on any specifie issue is to be had; 
nor can such be secured until issues are dis- 
entangled and voted on separately, by means 
of the referendum. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the 1911 elections, so far as the tariff 
views of the Canadian farmer were concerned, 
were meaningless, Anyway, much water has 


passed under the bridge since then, and we 
might better consider the situation im more re- 
cent years. 

Since 1909, the Canadian farmers have been 
fairly. adequately represented by a dominion- 
wide organization, the Canadian Council of 
Agricilture, composed of the executive officers 
of the various provincial organizations. The 
council acts, in respect to any matter, only 
when its various constituent bodies are unani- 
mous. It is therefore significant that every 
pronouncement of the council on tariff matters 
has been clearly and emphatically against pro- 
tection, and in favor of a ‘‘substantial 
all-around reduction in the tariff.’’ Various 
other methods of taxation—graduated income 
and inheritance taxes, the taxation, of land 


House, and: to quality of the farm- 
er representatives, a distinct gain 
for agriculture. Further measures of tariff re- 
duction were embodied in the budget, a rural 
credit act was passed by the House of Com- 
mons, and other, legislation sponsored by the 
farmer representatives was advanced. Had it 
not been for the sudden and unexpected disso- 
lution of parliament in July, 1926, much of this 
would have been enacted. As it is, however. it 
has been revived in the present parliament, 
where the farm and independent members hav 
increased in numbers—tho possibly less power 
ful relatively than in the preceding parliament t 
—and stands a good chance of going on the 
statute books unless thrown out by the senate. 
Now, when we come to inquire why it is that 
Canadian farmers think as they do on tariff 
matters, it is very (Concluded on page 1+) 


Will Ladak Alfalfa Supersede Grimm ? 


New Variety Shows Ability to Withstand Disease and Hard Winters 


periment station for the first time in 1927, 

in tests being conducted cooperatively 
with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is known that this alfalfa develops a 
heavy first crop, and for this reason it is espe- 
cially recommended for sections of the west 
where it is feasible to harvest only one crop a 
season. Af this time, it is not known how the 
variety will compare with other variegated sorts 
in the middle-west, for the reason that it is re- 
ported that Ladak develops comparatively small 
second and third euttings. 


| ADAK alfalfa was sown at the Iowa ex- 


Become Dormant Earlier in the Fall 

All of the variegated varieties of alfalfa, in 
other words, those with various colored flowers, 
such as Grimm and Cossaek, become dormant 
earlier in the fall than do the common or purple 
flowered alfalfas. This is so pronounced at 
the Iowa experiment station that about three 
or four weeks after removing the last crop in 
the fall, it is possible to walk over the plots 
and pick out the variegated varieties by the 
small amount of aftermath they have devel- 
oped. The fall growth of the common alfalfas 
is invariably three or four inches higher than 
that of the variegated sorts. 

Within the common alfalfa group also, the 
more hardy ones develop less late fall growth. 
Southwestern common, coming from Arizona 
and southern California, has néver lived thru 
the first winter at the Iowa station. These al- 
falfas do not prepare for the winter at all. 
They keep on growing until they are finally 
killed by late fall freezes. Therefore, in the 
fall of the first vear of growth, it is possible to 
pick out the southwestern commons, the ordi- 
nary commons, and the variegated sorts, by the 
amounts of growth they have made. 


Bou F. S. Wilkins 


Since it seems to be a rule that the hardier 
the alfalfa, the sooner it quits growing in the 
fall in preparation for winter, and since the 
Ladak has shown more winter hardiness than 
even such hardy. varieties as the Grimm, in 
tests in the northern.great plains area, where 
it has been tested most, the fact that it is re- 
ported to develop smaller second and third 
crops is not surprising. 

Reports have not as yet been made by mid- 
western experiment stations as to their results 
with the Ladak. We have heard, however, that 
some mid-western agronomists think that the 
Ladak will not be able to competé with Grimm 
because of low vields of second and third crops. 

Yields of tests at the lowa experiment station 
are available for 1928 only. Only two erops 
were harvested, since it is necessary to permit 
the first crop to come into full bloom to study 
the flower colors. Tests including the Ladak 
were made in two different fields, in one of 
which the soil is considerably more fertile than 
in the other. 


Ladak Yielded More Than Grimm 


The Ladak yielded more than Grimm as a 
total for both crops in each of, the two fields. 
In the more fertile field, Ladak gave a total 
vield of 4.48 tons of dry hay per acre, as com- 
pared with 4 tons for South Dakota Grimm. In 
the less fertile field, the total vield of Ladak was 
2.89 tons per acre, as compared with 2.14 tons as 
an average for Idaho and Michigan Grimm. 

In the more fertile field, Ladak yielded 3.05 
tons per acre for the first crop, as compared 
with 2.57 tons for Grimm. In the less fertile 


field, Ladak yielded 1.87 tons for the first crop, 
while Grimm yielded 1.20 tons per aere. 


As an average for both fields, Ladak gave a 
higher yield for the second crop than did 
Grimm. In the more fertile field, the Ladak and 
Grimm varieties each yielded 1. 43 tons per acre 
for the second cutting. In the less fertile field, 
Ladak yielded 1.02 tons for the second cutting, 
while Grimm yielded .94 of a ton. 

Most Iowa farmers take three alfalfa crops a 
season. Therefore,.to make the test representa- 
tive, three crops will be removed in the Iowa 
experiment station tests this year. 


Shows Resistance to Bacterial Wilt 


At the present time, Ladak is being studied 
with great interest by experiment station work- 
ers because the variety has shown considerable 
resistance to bacterial wilt in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. This disease is known to bé quite gen- 
erally present in Iowa, and unless a resistant 
variety is found or developed, it will practically 
drive us into a short rotation with alfalfa, 
whereby a field is allowed to remain thru only 
two or three erop seasons. 

The alfalfa disease known as bacterial wilt 
is present in the soils of the Iowa experiment 
station fafms. However, it will not be possible 
to determine for a couple of more years how 
well Ladak may resist attacks of the disease 
under our conditions. 

Plants of the Ladak are thought by some to 
be finer stemmed and more leafy than those 
of other varieties of alfalfa. The hay pro- 
duced at the Iowa station in 1928 was certainly 
of excellent quality. The flowers were more 
variegated than those of any other variety, 
ineluding the Cossack. If the variety ever 
reaches eommereial importance, this will be a 
distinguishing characteristic. At the present 
time, only a few scattered seed stocks of the 
Ladak are available. 
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Measuring Them by Home Cooperatives 


Rating of Master Farmers of 1928 Is Shown by Activity in Their Local Cooperatives 


working together. The 1928 group, like 

those of the previous years, not only be- 
lieve in cooperation in theory, but work at the 
job of making it suecessful in their communi- 
ties. The communities, in which these fifteen 
men live, do work and play, think and plan 
tovether, and part of the credit goes to the 
Master Farmers, who have been active in these 
communities for fifteen or twenty or thirty 
years. 


[ron Master Farmers believe in farmers 


Cooperation among farmers has often been 
considered as referring only to such general 
organizations as shipping associations, eleva- 
tors, stores and creameries. 


But we should not 









































Thirteen Master Farmers sell stock thru 
local shipping associations. 


overlook such cooperation as is ex- 
pressed in summer meat rings, corn 
yield test plots, spray rings, dairy 
cow test associations, cooperatively 
owned threshing machines, on the 
business side; or neighborhood clubs 
of a social and educational sort, de- 
bating and literary societies, home 
produced plays, community ball 
teams, and branch libraries, on the 
social and entertainment side. 





Special Attention in Checking 


In checking up the work and inter- 


By Jay Whitson 


was the fact that the manager was trying to 
find out what best met the farmers’ needs, and 
furnishing it. The post business illustrates this 
point. The manager wasn’t interested in some 
special brand and style and length of steel or 
treated post. He was actually trying, from the 
experience of his community, to recommend 
what would give a man the best fence. He 
had studied the problem. It should be added 
that Earl Elijah; who has been an officer in 
the lumber company since its organization, de- 
serves a real share of the credit for its success. 
Of course, Elijah has not limited his efforts 
to the lumber company in working with 
others to their mutual good. He has been 
active in the local shipping association, and 
has served as its president. He has been 
active in the state organization of shipping 
associations and was vice-president a few 
years ago. 

Another interesting -cooperative that 
came into being partly as a result of the 
work of a 1928 Master Farmer wa§S the 
Wellman Cooperative Creamery, which 


active and effective in the Farm Bureau, the 
parent-teachers’ assoeiation, and the county 
fair. But while these have been important, he 
has also loyally given time and effort to the 
success of the cooperative creamery, elevator, 
telephone company and shipping association, 
and helped make them useful and profitable 
institutions in his community. 

This is equally true of Otto F. Schultz, of 
Poweshiek county, who served as a member of 
the board of supervisors in his county for two 
terms, and as an officer of the Farm Bureau 
for several years. But he has not let these 
activities crowd out support of the cooperatives 
in his community. He supports the cooperative 
creamery and shipping association, and is a 
director in the elevator and telephone company. 

Bert Schuelke, of Buena Vista county, is a 
director of the county fair, Farm Bureau and 
the Alta community hospital, but also serves 
his community as an officer of the shipping as- 
sociation and cooperative elevator. 

No Organizations in Some Communities 

Of course, it is rather difficult for some of 

the 1928 Master Farmers to be in cooperative 


buying and selling organizations. 
When I asked Seth M. Miller, of 








ests of those nominated for Master 
Farmers, we have given special atten- 
tion to the part of these men in co- 
operative buying and marketing or- ; 
ganizations. The other cooperative activities 
are important, tho more difficult for an out- 
sider to value correctly. 

In some parts of Iowa, there are few busi- 
ness cooperatives. Sometimes this is because 
of the type of farming. We can’t expect to 
find a cooperative elevator in a community that 
ships little or no grain, or a creamery -where 
dairying is too limited to support it. And co- 
operative shipping associations have not been 
able to suryive in the trucking radius of local 
packing plants or publie stockyards at Sioux 
City and Omaha.. We recognize that a man 
may be cooperative minded and a leader in the 
development of community cooperation, and 
yet, because of the location and type of farm- 
ing followed in his community, he may have a 
part in none of the more common cooperative 
business ventures, 

But most of the 1928 Master Farmers were 
in one to four business cooperatives. Of these 
cooperatives, the lumber company at Clarence, 
Iowa, of which Earl Elijah, of Cedar county, 
is president, was of the greatest interest to 
me. This, I suppose, was because a cooperative 
lumber company, organized as such, and not 
as a branch of an elevator or other cooperative, 
is not very common in Iowa. The company’s 
Suecess in really giving its patrons more for 
their money, impressed me. By this, I don’t 
mean that quotations on a lumber bill or coal 
or posts or wire were startlingly lower than 
at competing yards. They were actually doing 
business economically, of course. 

The thing that struck me most forcefully 





Eight send their cream to cooperative creameries. 


started making butter about a year ago. 
Burrell C. Foster, of Washington county, 
did his part in organizing the company ang 
starting it on the way to what appears to 
be a profitable, successful career. 

Establishing a cooperative creamery in 
this part of Iowa isn’t easy. It’s different 
than in the north half of the state, where 
dairying and business cooperation among 
farmers have progressed more. While this 
organization, of which he was the first see- 
retary-treasurer, has been Foster’s pet co- 
operative, he has belonged to others. He 
was a stockholder in the local farmers’ store for 
years, and a member of the shipping associa- 
tion, mutual insurance company and farmers 
telephone company. He was president last year 
of the local farmers’ institute, one of the strong- 
est in the state. wut vm 

O. J. Kalsem was most active in organizing 
the Huxley Livestock Shipping Association, 
and had a considerable part in the forming of 
.the state organization of livestock shipping as- 
sociations. He has served as president of this 
organization four years. He, too, has found it 
good for himself and his community to have 
a cooperative creamery and elevator. He is 
also a member of a mutual insurance and a 
mutual telephone company. 

The cooperative activities of most of the rest 
of the 1928 Master Farmers are just as worth 
while as those of Elijah and Foster and Kal- 
sem, altho probably less conspicuous: Several 
are similarly situated to H. E. Barringer, of 
Palo Alto county, who has been extremely 








Warren county, if he made use of 
any, he said, ‘‘Our community has 
no cooperative creamery, elevator, 
store, lumber company or shipping 
association. There is no farmer- 
owned buying organization. The 
Bell Company owns the telephones, 
and we have to go to Polk county to 
find a mutual company in which to 
insure our buildings and livestoek.’’ 
Lewis T. Newton, of Marion coun- 
ty, and Paul Strickler, gf Appa- 
noose, find cooperative business ven- 
tures limited to one general coopera- 
tive dealing in feed and supplies. 
and marketing some farm products. 








Nine are stockholders in farmers’ elevators. 


Thirteen of the 1928 Master Farmers market 
part or all of their livestock thru loeal shipping 
associations. Six of the eight who ship livestock 
in carload lots use farmer owned selling agen- 
cies. Eight of the nine that sell cream regular- 
ly, send it to cooperative creameries, and six are 
active in the management of these creameries. 
Nine of the eleven within hauling distance of 
cooperative elevators are stockholders, and six 
are officers or directors. In these elevators, 
side lines both im buying and selling are al- 
most if not quite as important as the grain 
handling business. Four of the 1928 groun 
are stoekholders in farmer-owned stores or gen- 
eral cooperatives largely dealing in feed and 
farm supplies. Thirteen are in mutual fire in- 
surance companies, and nine are stockholders 
in local telephone companies. 

Almost every one of these men has a part 
in every effective cooperative or mutual busi- 
ness organization in the community in which 
he lives. It is a record to be proud of. 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM. 

















“Sick of Hearing Farm- 
ers’ Troubles” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Can not we learn the lesson of self- 
help? Society is full of infirm peo- 
-ple who incessantly summon others to 
serve them.’”—Emerson. 

It would be a grand idea if you Wal- 
laces’-Farmer folks would read that 
article of Richard Washburn Child’s 
“Government in Business.” I wish 
you’d obtain permission to reprint it 
(Saturday Evening Post). It’s not in 
line with your policies, perhaps, but 
there was more sound sense in it than 
any article I’ve read on legislating the 
farmer’s troubles away for him and it 
would be a fine thing for farmers in 
general to read it and think it over. 
There are too many types of farmers 
as well as too many types of farming 
to consider—that’s my humble opinion. 

And it’s mainly selfishness. In lowa 
we want no assistanre given the west- 
ern grain and sugar beet raisers. All 
the relief we want is for hog and corn 
raisers. That's what ails the whole 
bunch. When we begin to worry 
about the other fellow a little bit our 
own troubles may adjust themselves. 
I’ve been on a farm (we're renters, 
too) for ten years. I’m sick of hear- 
ing farmers’ troubles. Naturally, it 
won't make me mad if the farmers get 
a “better break.” More money and 
less work certainly appeals to the av- 
erage woman. But it seems to me that 
farmers are getting like some sickly 
women who “enjoy ill health.” They 
love to talk about their ailments, and 
every so often change doctors trying 
to find one who understands their pe- 
culiar ailments. My sympathies are 
usually with the doctor. Who doesn’t 
weary of hearing any one harp on all 
the unpleasant things in life? Is there 
any one without his troubles? 

Believe me, Mr. Hoover has my sym- 
pathy. (I’m sure it means a lot to 
him!) Let’s shut up and give the boy 
a chance. He can’t do any worse than 
we've been doing for ourselves, and he 
has shown business” ability—which 
mighty few farmers have in the small- 
est degree. It’s so easy for all the 
small fry to complain and find fault 
with a big man. 

V. O. A. 

Franklin County, Iowa. 

rr 

Take That—and That 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I know a little about how children 
in town and also on the farm are 
raised and will say that the average 
boy or girl on a farm at the age of 
twenty-one has done more actual labor 
than a town boy or girl will do ina 
lifetime. 

You can go into the town any after- 
noon in summer and where do you 
find the people? Women are dressed 
in clean afternoon dresses, silken hose 
and underwear and fancy pumps, sit- 
ting either on their own front porch 
entertaining a neighbor or vice versa. 
Bovs are either playing marbles, in 
swimming, or playing pool. The men 
are sitting in an office chair at a desk 
under an electric fan waiting for the 
farmer to come in and buy his goods 
at a 50 per cent profit, and at 5 or 5:30 
he takes a little slice of steak and a 
loaf of bread, perhaps a can of fruit 
or a little cheese home and the house- 
wife comes in off the porch, turns on 
her electric range or lights the gas, 
fries the steak, kids all come in to sup- 
per and at 6 o'clock they are off for a 
joy ride or the picture show, a bridge 
party or what not. 

Now, on the farm you will find dad 
and. the boys out in the boiling sun 
either with hot, sweaty horses fight- 
ing-flies or else running a tractor, and 


that’s no snap, sitting on one of those 
hot iron horses from sun till sun, or 
else humped up over it trying to get 
the blamed thing to go when it’s about 
90 in the shade. And after the day’s 
work is done they come to the barn 
and with the help of the women folks 
they unharness several head of dirty 
horses, feed. and water, milk half a 
dozen pr more cows, let two or more 
calves suck your fingers to get their 
supper because the farmer has to sep- 
arate the milk to get. the cream and 
feed the calf the skim-milk. Why 
does he do this? So he can have the 
cream money to buy his flour, sugar 
and other groceries and help keep up 
his expenses. That cream money is 
his salary. After the milk is separat- 
ed and calves and pigs fed, horses 
turned out and watered again, he is 
thru. He goes to the house about. 7:30 
or 8 o’clock, eats his supper, cools off 
a bit and retires. Does he go to the 
picture show or out joy riding? No, he 
is too tirgd and has to get out early 
in the morning so as to milk those 
cows and suckle the calves, feed and 
slop the hogs, feed and harness the 


lieve it is wrong and misleading to 
tout the dairyman and cattle feeder as 
ideals. They are specialists, and ‘fine 
in their places, and if they succeed, 
they surely deserve credit. I think 
you will admit that plenty of milk, 
beef and pork is being produced; a lit- 
tle more would mean loss to the pro- 
ducers. Now, please figure out how 
many cows, hogs and steers that would 
be to the quarter section in the corn 
belt. I really want to know. I think 
it will prove that only a few of us can 
be stock farmers, even if we have the 
capital for a dairyman is handicapped 
if he runs less than fifteen to twenty 
cows, and a feeder should feed two 
loads in order to feed to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Tell us how many quarters in the 
corn belt can run fifteen cows or feed 
one load of steers, and not glut the mar- 
ket. 1 guess not more than one in 
fifty. If anything like that is the case, 
we must keep up the soil some other 
way, and the most of us are no more 
interested in stock farmers than we 
are in gardeners and ginseng growers. 

Iowa. EX-DAIRYMAN. 





It isn’t ours. 
for all kinds of people. 








IS THIS YOUR IDEA OF A VACATION? 


3ut then, fortunately, there are all kinds of vacations 


Our Vacation 
dozen or more varieties of outings for farm people. 


June 28, tells about a 
Watch for it. 


Number, 








ee 
horses so he can get in the field early. 
to do a full day’s work. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 


Remarks: Recent investigations in 
manufacturing towns. show a number 
with a twelve-hour work day, and hard 
conditions under which to work. The 
working man in town doesn’t have 
things his own way, either. But. we 
don’t blame you for getting mad, Mrs. 
Subscriber. Talk about the extrava- 
gant and lazy farmer riles us, too.— 
Editor. 





Master Farmers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

These “Master Farmers,” while I be- 
lieve they deserve all the praise they 
get, are more manufacturers than 
farmers, in some Cases. 

I submit that the grain farmer is 
more of a farmer than the cattle feed- 
er and the dairyman. I have visited 
dairy farms in the east where the 
farms sold for less than the value of 
the buildings, and the land was simply 
the site of a milk manufacturing plant 
The greater part of the feed was pur- 
chased. The old-time breweries were 
also cattle feeding plants. 

You ought to have some grain farm- 
ers among your “Masters,” for I be- 


Farm Girl Defends 
Farm Boys 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read the item by Mrs. B. G. T., of 
Des Moines county, on country boys 
and girls. I disagree with her very 
much. 

I’ve lived on a farm all my life and 


I know how our farm boys have to 
work. There are chores to be done 
every morning and night and our farm 
boys bounce out at. an early hour and 
do them all before breakfast. 

The farm boys may have cars to 
drive but the car usually belongs to 
their folks. They reaiize how the 
money comes and try to help save So 
that-some day they can buy a farm 
for themselves. 

You never hear a farmer dad say, 
“If my boy’ were in town how much 
better he would be.” No, of. course 
you don’t. But. many city dads say, 
“My son is just a street loafer. He 
might amount to something on a 
farm.” 

I'm just a seventeen-year-old farm 
girl, and I can show your city boys 
how to milk cows and drive horses or 
a tractor as well as most any man. 

A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 

Franklin County, Iowa. 


Applying Lime 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As to your editorial under the head. 
ing of “How Much Lime,” in your is. 
sue of April 12, I would like to add 
something which will, in a great many 
localities, help to avoid many cos'ly 
mistakes in connection with preparing 
acid or sour land for the growing of 
alfalfa or sweet clover. 

When applying limestone we should 
have some definite objective in view, 
and generally there are but two to con- 
sider. One objective is the applying 
of limestone to the soil to help in gen- 
eral all crops that may be grown in 
your regular rotation. The other is 
applying limestone to entirely correct 
acidity in order to be able to grow 
alfalfa or sweet clover successfully. 

The first objective is well taken 
eare of in your efitorial, “How Much 
Lime,” in which it is stated ‘that in 
Pennsylvania experiments a heavy ap- 
plication of lime returned about 350 
per cent on the investment in lime, 
whereas a light application returned 
about 750 per cent on the investment. 
This plan of liming to help crops in 
general is very commendable and 
should be followed in the greater part 
of the cornbelt. 

But the application of limestone to 
enable us to successfully grow alfalfa 
and sweet clover is a much different 
matter. Our farm organizations and 
universities have been doing a fine 
piece of work in trying to teach our 
farmers to first determine how much 
lime is needed by. actual test. and then 
apply this amount at least six months 
and preferably a year before seeding. 
As the amounts of limestone needed 
vary so much in the same localities, 
we find so many who apply consider- 
able less than is actually needed and 
fail in getting alfalfa. They are dis-’ 
couraged, have lost the money invest- 
ed in seed and extra labor and the 
cause of alfalfa is set back indefinite- 
ly, all because perhaps one ton more 
per acre would have changed the 
scene from a straggly, thin stand, to 
a thing of beauty and profit, a perfect 
stand of alfalfa. 

Let us be sure at. all times to put 
on enough limestone if seeding alfalfa 
and sweet clover as the excess if any 
is not wasted, but will pay well for it- 
self in extra yield. 

F. R. MARTIN. 

Henry County, Illinois. 


Wasa Hired Man Once 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

{ think the farmers that have had 
their say have never been a hired man 
and are ready to kick him when he 
makes a mistake or doesn’t just un- 
derstand how he was supposed to do 
things. I have been a hired man for 
ten years. Took a lot off the boss in 
many different ways, but never did I 
quit a place, altho if I had to do it over 
I would. Then I was young and they 
took the advantage. Now I’m just the 
boss, farm for myself and hire men 
and to me they are more than hired 
men; they are all human the same 
as the rest of us. I have never had to 
fire a man because he didn’t work 
hard or do his work well, nor am I 
ashamed to have them ride to town 
with me or play a game of pool. 

I know when a man has done a day’s 
work and I'll give the fellow credit for 
it. They get their days off with full 
pay in a slack time or jf they wish to 
go to town before 6 o’clock if we get 
the work done up, but never have I 
had a man want to quit when we were 
rushed. They are home Sunday eve- 





ning to help and, above all, are nice 
and clean about the house. 
A FRIEND OF THE HIRED MAN. 
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GRICULTURAL conditions have 
improved; but when 30 per cent of 
ead. our people, heavily capitalized, get 
r ig. only 10 per cent of our national in- 
add come, aS the farmers do, then some- 
thing is radically wrong. Last year, 


nan 
ys ne 900 representative industries, capital- 
i g jzed at more than $23,000,000,000, 
g& of earned a net income of 
well over $2,000,000,000, 
ould or 12.1 per cent of all 
iew, money invested. Any 
con- farmer who cleared as 


ving much as 7 per cent on 
his investment was good 


1 in for a feature story in the 
r ig newspapers. He had to 
rect tell how he did it before 
row we would believe him. 

y. One of the laws of in- 
ken dustry is that the less ef- 


uch ficient producers shall be Earl Elijah * For the man who was 9 [ 
n pushed out of the way to purely a land speculator you ve d ways wante 


ap- make room for the more efficient. In 
$50 the recent agricultural depression, 
me, however, it has not always beeen the 
ned least efficient who has suffered most. 
nt. The class of farmers who were hard- 
in est hit and brought the most banks 
ind down with them were the young men 
art of ambition. They were men who had 
made good money as tenants. They 
to were progressive in their methods. 
Ifa They looked hopefully toward the fu- 
nt utre to provide the best things in life 
nd for their families. They saw land 
ne prices mounting higher and higher 
ur each day and feared lest they might 
ch never be able to own a home of their 
en own. They sought the advice of those 
hs whose advice had formerly proved 
1g. sound. No one had ever heard of an 
ed Iowa farm selling for less than it had 
28, cost. And so they bought homes, altho 
2 their own best judgment revolted at 
ad going so deeply into debt. Farmers of 
is- more mature years, having farms free 
St- from debt, mortgaged these farms that 
he they might assist a son or daughter in 
e- buying the neighbor’s farm and thus 
re make their dreams come true. The 
ie prices paid at that time were fully 
to justified by the prices received for ag- 
pt ricultural products. Prices of farm 
lands were no higher in proportion to 
it earnings than are the prices today in 
fa the stocks on Wall street in proportion 
y to industrial earnings. 


Result of Lower Prices 


3ut, lo! these prices of farm prod- 

ucts were not to endure. The manu- 
facturing companies abroad who had 
bought and processed our raw mate- 

> rials, had been hard hit by the war. 
They recovered more slowly than did 
foreign agriculture; and so our export 
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What the Farmer Faces 


Master Farmer Tells Leaders of Business About Farm Needs 


By EARL ELIJAH 
Before National Convention United States Chamber of Commerce 








: markets, for which a large surplus had 
. been produced at high costs, suffered. 
: Prices fell. Notes came due and had 
i to be paid. Where new notes could be 
A obtained, interest rates were high. 
Many a home went under the sheriff's | 
hammer. Mortgages could be immedi- | 
‘ ately satisfied in no other way. Many | 


their assets into bonds or other as- 
Sets that could readily be disposed of. 

The whole affair was one vast. trag- 
edy from which agriculture has not as 
yet recovered. The less efficient, who 
had made but little, lost but little, 
even tho he lost all. The better type 
oi man who had invested the earnings 
of the best. years of his life was the 
one hardest hit. Two of my own 
friends, honest, upright in all their 
dealings, chose self-destruction rather 
than face their creditors. Even yet, 
men who have paid down $15,000 or 
$16,000 on a quarter section are mov- 
ing off, completely discouraged. The 
original owner gets the land without 
even foreclosure proceedings. The 
che who lost the land makes-a new 
Start where he began twenty years 


farms failed to bring the amount of | 
the first mortgage. Moneyed men put | 












ago, or else joins the farm march to 
the city. His confidence in himself is 
shaken and his value to society great- 
ly impaired. Life’s dreams are blasted 
and hope is dead. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
making a plea for the inefficient. Eco- 
nomic law demands that they must go. 
They are misfits in all 
walks of life. I merely 
wish to call attention to 
the fact that many per- 
ished in the storm who 
under ordinary condi- 
tions would have sur- 
vived. They were men 
who used the most ap- 


proved methods of pro- a 
lucti and were inter- 
cist ts Dana tn a I h e el ectri cal h el P 


permanent agriculture. 





and got caught, I have little sympa- 
thy; but to the man who lost his Two electrical servants to do your bidding any 


home, my heart reaches out. The loss Z é 
of this kind of men to agriculture can second of the day or night — that s what the new 
in no way be justified as an economic Westinghouse Automatic Electric Service Plant 
gain. Their sacrifice has stirred the offers you in Pat, the Plant and Bill, the Battery. 
nation. That a vital policy toward ag- Thi inp enchimaiiin cinstats chants ta atnunas hh 
riculture may rise from the ruins of Ps: — au , P . . uman 
their dead dreams is my hope and in its action. It practically runs itself. All it asks ot 
prayer. ; , you is to give it fuel and orders. Moreover, it plans 
There are many factors to consider ; ‘ “ - 
when we study the farmer’s problems. its work systematically. Part of the eames the engine 
Among them are: First, the instabil- generator carries the load. Part of the time the bat- 
ity of prices; second, a credit system tery carries it. Sometimes both carry it. And it’s 
unsuited to agriculture; and third, chia perfect Seinen epguie teen gives you unfailing alow. 
high costs of both production and mar- F 2 i 
keting, together with burdensome tric service whenever and wherever you want it. 
taxes. ... The new automatic features of the Westinghouse 
i am running & sort of factory in Automatic Electric Service Plant have been per- 
that I change nearly all of my raw ma- - é ee 
terial as it is produced by the land into fected by a world-famous engineering organization. 
the finished product, fat hogs and Its standard features are the same time-tried ones 
steers. Last September I shipped a that have made other types of Westinghouse Elec- 
carload of yearling cattle to the Chi- E Sita ee oe f the U.S. G 
cago market. They were not very fat tric Service ts the choice of the U. 5. Govern- 
nor of very high quality and yet were ment and farmers everywhere. It is the last word 
good enough to bring 16 cents a pound. in reliability . . + economy... and efficiency. 
In a few days I came across a few A WwW anil ye he Sa anel 
yearlings in a netghbor’s feed lot. soegages, renee oe ” eCtrIC aad 
They were of better quality than Plant will provide you with an independent electric 
the ones I had shipped and were service of your own... will enable you to increase 
in nearly as good flesh. I paid $13.35 th oti . wenn: fie conliese 
per hundred for them. They would e produ erenrs be y 4 , P £ 
have made money to ship to the mar- man-power with electric-power .. . and will make 
ket at once. I had some corn and bar- it possible for you to enjoy City conveniences no 


ley that I wanted to market and so de- 


cided to feed it to those yearlings for matter where you live. 


another sixty days. I shipped them at WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
the end of this period and what did I Farm Light Division, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
get? Sixteen cents? No. They stood Tune in with KDKA — KYW — KFKX — WBZ -—- WBZA 


around the stockyards for nearly a 
week and then sold for $11 per hun- 
dred; and they were fully as good as 
the ones that had sold for $16 sixty 
days before. Can you wonder that we 
cry for some degree of stability? ... 


Enjoy These 
Advantages Now 


Send in the coupon below 
for the complete story of 
this new Bo and the 
new electric service it of- 
fers to farmers, with an 
easy, convenient plan of 


payment. 


Production Costs Fairly Definite 


I know just about how much feed it 
will take to finish a carload of feeder 
steers into a certain grade of fat 
steers. I can replace that feed on the 
Chicago Board of Trade for delivery 
back to me at the time I intend mar- 
keting the steers. I know how much I 
pay my hired man to carry out the 
corn, and about how much interest I 
must figure on the investment. My AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


costs are rather definite. But who can 


tell me within $2 per hundred of what SERVICE PLANT 


the finished steers*are going to bring? ee ene ne or OS ERE a AE Ee eee one ee ee 




























If any of you-men want to buy steers Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 

on contract, I'll be mighty glad to feed Poy = elt 

them for you and let you take the gam- Please send me more information about your new 24-hour 
ble. A small margin of profit received Electric Service and your easy payment plan. 


continuously, would be a benefit to all 


concerned. To that small margin, I CE Sees sninsnencerncnnensesenecennnensennnnnseee 
submit to you, the efficient producer TF ee es a 
is entitled. ... a ee ear ee 





The agricultural cycle is too long for 
the credit that is available to the farm- 
er. Pray tell what agricultural opera- 
tion can be completed before sixty-day 

(Continued on page 14) 
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“Nema works 


says J. F. Wiechman, of Illinois 


“Eggs production jemped from 
25% up to 60% in one month 
after Twormed hens this way” 


F your stock is wormy, a good part of 
your year’s work gets you nowhere. 





For example: John F. Wiechman of 
Peoria, Ill, tells us that when egg pro- 
duction from his white leghorns dropped 
from 50% to 25%, he suspected round- 
worms. He posted one bird and found 
that he was right. 


Then he tried Nema Worm Capsules. 


“TI found Nema easy and quick to give,” 
he writes. “Gave each hen only one capsule. 
Wasn't long before they started passing 
the dead worms. Next day I posted an- 
other hen and found her free from worms. 
Egg production gradually increased until 
within a month I was getting 60% produc- 
tion—where before I'd been getting only 
25% production.” 


We have no end of letters in our files 
from farmers who tell us that Nema pro- 
vides the quickest, surest, most econom- 
ical way they know of to get rid of round- 
worms and stomach worms. 


“TI used your capsules on my _ hogs,” 
says B. E. Cassleman of Douglas, Neb., 
“they sure cleaned them out of worms. 
Easy to administer and results better 
than I dared hope for. No bad effects 
whatsoever.” 





J. R. Alexander in Texas had 1,500 head 
of sheep and goats. Used to lose from 
150 to 250 a year from stomach worms. 
Tried Nema_on 200. ‘There was almost 
instant improvement,” he writes. 





“These animals, one and all, began to 
mend and were an entirely different flock 
in 30 days.” 


A scientific, reliable remedy 


for Roundiorms, Stomach Worms 
in hogs, sheep, poultry, goats, dogs and foxes 
[low cost] 


Probably . you’ve tried dewormers that 
didn’t get rid of the worms, or set your 
stock back—but don’t give up. Try 
Nema. 

Nema Worm Capsules are made by 
Parke, Davis & Company. That means 
something to you. Since 1866 Parke-Davis, 
you know, have been leaders in the 
production of medicinal products that 
doctors use. Your own doctor will tell 
you that you can depend on the quality 
of anything Parke-Davis make. 

Nema Capsules are the result of years 
of research and experiment. They get 
rid of from 95% to 100% of roundworms 
or stomach worms—usually in a_ single 
treatment. And without harm to other- 
wise healthy livestock (of course you 
wouldn't give any worm medicine [to 
stock suffering from intestinal diseases). 

Nema Capsules cut out guesswork, too. 
Each infested animal or fowl gets its cor- 
rect individual dose. When you mix worm 
remedies with feed you can’t be sure of 
results. Some stock is bound to get too 
much; and other stock, too little. 








Get Nema Capsules of your druggist— 
good stores carry all sizes. Be sure to ask 
for Nema by name. 


Free Bulletins 


give valuable information on how to treat livestock 
for worms. 


Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 11-E 

Address nearest office: Detroit, New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 

Please send the free Nema Bulletins'I have checked: 
0 No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

0 No. 655, on Poultry. 


0 No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 
Name 


R. F. D. No. 


| Aa 





orm Capsules 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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What Princes Think About 


Royal Handshake Almost Makes Flood Believe in Royal Rule 


By FRANCIS 


a SIAM we consorted with royalty. 

Of course, in Africa we had hob- 
nobbed with kings and emirs and sul- 
tans and sheiks on various occasions, 
but they were different. They didn’t 
seem so royal. Even while standing 
in the audience room of one of the 


| most powerful kings in Africa while 


his black majesty himself sat on his 
buckskin throne and wriggled his bare 
toes, Jim and I were not particularly 
awed by any regal presence. The royal 
purple on an African black doesn't 
seem to impress one as it might. 

3ut in Siam—well, that was a court 
of a different color. 

I hadn’t hoped to meet the king; 
that would have been almost as much 





| ish 


A. FLOOD 


the entire cabinet, both houses of cop. 
gress, and the supreme court, all at 
once! 

In addition to being the source of al] 
temporal power, he is also the defend 
er of the faith, and technically the 
head of the established church. 

His is some job. 

This country over which he rules jg 
as large as France and has a popula 
tion of 10,000,000, or as many people 
as there are in all Canada. Except 
for a little coast line on the gulf of 
Siam, it is entirely surrounded by Indo. 
China, belonging to France, and Ma. 
laya and Burma, belonging to the Brit. 
Empire—but Siam has remained 


‘ thru all these years a free and inde. 


pendent country, 





out of the ques- 
tion as for me tos 
go to England and |§ 
hope for an audi- 
ence with George 
V. But I did have 
visits with two of 
the royal princes, 


and we were fortu- 
nate enough to see 
the king himself on 
one occasion, while 
he was performing 
his official duty in 








Before the Euro 
pean powers began 
their policy of seiz. 
ing whatever lands 
in Asia and Africa 
they could hold, 
Siam had had cen 
turies of fighting 
back the agegres.- 
sive Chinese from 
the north and the 
Burmans from the 
west. But thru all 
of this Siam hag 
emerged a_ sover- 
eign state, a sue 
cess ful monarchy 
in this age when so 
many crowns have 
toppled from _ the 
royal heads of less 
successful kings. 


I took a taxi to 
the address given 
me by the consul 


and instead of roll- 
ing up to a tower 
ing pagoda, or 4 
gilded palace as 
one might. expect 
when calling upon 








connection with 
the public crema- 
tion of the former 
queen. 

It had not taken 
very many days in 
Siam, even in the 
jungles of the inte- 
rior, for Jim and 
me to decide that 
that progressive 
country in south- 
eastern Asia, just 
south of China, is a 
real nation among 
the courts of the 
world. It is not 
simply the place 
where the “Siam- 
ese Twins” come 


from, a jungle land 

of wild and primitive folk. 
the most progressive 
countries in all Asia. 


It is one of 
and forward 


Given Chance to Meet Prince 


In order to get as much information 


as possible about this little-known 


| land in the coat tails of Asia, I asked 


} 
| 
| 








| 


i 
| 





the United States consul if he could 
arrange an interview for me _ with 
Prince Kampanpchet. Kampanpchet is 


| a son of his late majesty, King Chula- 


longkorn, and a brother of the present 
monarch, King Prajadhipok. He is 
one of the most popular and most 
powerful of all the princes of Siam. 
He, as is the case with most of the 
princes and government advisors of 
Siam, has been educated in Europe, 
speaks English and French, and is 
thoroly schooled in the western civili- 
zation of which we are so proud. 

Eventually I received an official no- 
tice from the office of the American 
consulate in Bangkok that I should 
call at the office of the prince at nine 
the following morning. In the mean- 
time I studied a little of Siamese his- 
tory and civil government so that I 
would know what to talk about. 


Great Power Vested in King 


I learned that the government of 
Siam is an absolute monarchy. All 
power resides in the king. He is not 
only the law giver but he is the chief 
executive and the judge all rolled into 
one. All officials are appointed by 
him and hold office only at his pleas- 
ure. Appointments need no senatorial 
confirmation at all. He is the com- 
mander of the army and the navy. He 
raises all taxes and is authority for all 
expenditures. In the United States he 
would be the same as the president, 


Courtyard in front of a Bangkok 
temple. 


in oriental prince, 
I found myself be 
fore an_ ordinary 
but very substantial office building 
that would have served for a temple 
of Babbitt. in any public square in the 
United States. 


Ushered In To Meet Prince 


It was five minutes before nine. A 
loose-gowned Siamese young mat 
walked across the deep rugs that cov: 
ered the floor of a high ceilinged and 


| pillared lobby, greeted me in English, 


read my note of introduction and sat 
me in a beautifully upholstered chair 
before a massive table of black, carved 
teak. I didn’t hear him go, but in a 
moment he was gone, and then reap- 
peared again and bade me follow into 
the office of the prince. 

The prince looked, and acted, like 
any courteous American business man. 
He bade me sit down and mentioned 
the mourning he was wearing at the 
time in honor of the queen who was 


to be publicly cremated the following 


; afternoon. 
| this 





He went on to explain that 
custom, of course, would seem 
strange to me, but reminded me that 
the mechanics of human behavior in 
various lands can usually be reduced 
to the same common denominator, 
even tho they appear vastly different 
to the superficial observer. 


Listens to Analyses of Government 


For instance, he pointed out, that 
while we of the United States natural 
ly consider our democratic form of 
government to be the only government 
“of the people, for the people, and by 
the people,” and must look upon al 
absolute monarchy as the absolute an- 
tithesis of that ideal of Abraham Lix- 
coln, yet. they are both fulfilling the 
same purpose. And for the next few 
minutes I listened to some of the most 


wil 
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jucid analyses of government and po- 
litical economy that any westerner 
could possibly have presented. 
Government. is not an end in itself, I 
was reminded. The purposes of gov- 
ernment have been clearly stated in 
the preamble to our own constitution, 
“9 establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty.” 
What. should interest me then is not 
the technical form of Siam’s govern- 
ment but how far and by what means 
js this absolute monarchy of Siam car- 
rying out these ideal purposes of gov- 
ernment. ® 
One test is that of stability. Unlim- 
ited monarchy has existed in Siam for 
centuries. The present. royal family 
has ruled without opposition for 150 
years, and still has the loyal and vol- 
untary support of the Siamese people. 
And then the prince quietly suggest- 
ed a point that I had never thought of 
quite that way before. A successful 
unlimited monarchy depends for its 
continuation just as much on the peo- 
ple, the private citizenry, as does a 
democracy, because without this sup- 
port of the people it can not exist for 
long. The people themselves have 
quite as strong a check upon an “un- 
limited” monarch as in a republic for 
they can destroy it if they will. 
Another test of “good government” 
is external stability. No nation can 
live by itself in these days of world- 
wide commerce and communication. 
And unless a nation can play its part 
in the family of nations it will even- 
tually find itself controlled by foreign 
influence. And the prince reminded 
me again, with a pride that I grant 
was entirely pardonable, that Siam is 
the only nation in southern Asia that. 
has maintained its independence. 
There were, I was told, some limita- 
tions placed upon complete sovereign- 
ty in early treaties with European 
powers such as levying duties and try- 
ing foreigners, but since the United 
States, as the first nation that volun- 
tarily surrendered these rights, abro- 
gated these restrictions in 1921, other 
nations have fallen into line and Siam 
has regained complete sovereignty. 
And the prince was careful to point. out 
that this was gained, not. thru fear or 
a display of force, but solely by her 
achievements in good government. 
While theoretically the king is the 
lawgiver, he relies in very great meas- 
ure on his various department heads 
or ministers which constitute a board 
that is much like our own cabinet. 
And in addition to that there is a su- 
preme council of state that consists 
of five high princes of the royal fam- 
ily who have had great experience in 
political administration and this coun- 
cil meets regularly under the presi- 
dency of the king. Proposed legisla- 
tion is considered first by the depart- 
ment most interested and_ then 
threshed out by the council and then 
drawn into law by a commission cre- 
ated for that purpose 
Thus, Siam has a modern govern- 
ment. Complete religious freedom ex- 
ists in Siam; slavery has been abol- 
ished; life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness are safeguarded; the gov- 
ernment is stable, internally and ex- 
ternally; it has established justice, 
Provided for the common defense, and 
otherwise measured up to the defini- 
tion as stated in our own constitution. 
| decided, as my able, royal host and 
teacher, the prince, had apparently de- 
cided for himself long before, that des- 
Potism, absolute monarchy, does not 
hecessarily mean tyranny. It can 
mean a good government, based on the 
People whom it serves and its perma- 
hent success depends largely upon the 
loyal and voluntary support of the gZov- 
erned. In the case of a monarchy 
Such as Siam, the actual administra- 
tion of government is left to experts, 
While here we can all get in our say. 
_ Long live the king of Siam, and long 
live his brother, the prince. 
Tomorrow we would go to see the 
tremation of the body of one member 
0: the royal family who had not. lived 
So long, 








Look for Curved 
Teeth on the Side 
Rake You Buy. 
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Thousands Profit by 
Its Better Work 


Thousands of farmers are increasing their hay 
profits each year through the better work of the 
John Deere Side-Delivery Rake—the rake with 
Curved Teeth and Inclined Frame, exclusive John 
Deere features—the rake that fits the John Deere 
Way of Making Hay. 

We want you to add to your profits the extra dol- 
lars that high quality, leafy hay brings on the market 
and when fed to yourstock. Add to your profits the 
money you save on labor when you use the simple 
and economical John Deere Way. 

Just drive the John Deere Side-Delivery Rake 
around the field behind the mower. 
air-cure in loose, fluffy windrows made by the 
curved teeth and inclined frame. 

Save the leaves. That’sthe main thing. Leafiness 
is the most important factor in determining the 
feeding and market value of your hay. 

The John Deere Way of Making Hay is a field-proved method 
recommended by Agricultural colleges and farmers. The John 
Deere Side-Delivery Rake with Curved Teeth and Inclined 

Deere dealer 


Frame makes the method successful. Your John 
will be glad to tell you all about it. Write for literature. Ask 


let, More Profits from Legume Hay. Address John 


Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for package DT-345 
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Handles the Hay 
Gently 


The John Deere Double-Cylinder 
Hay Loader fits ideally into the John 
Deere Way of Making Hay because 
of its gentle handling of the hay from 
the windrow to the top of the load. 
It saves the leaves, 

The floated gathering cylinder 
follows the ground, getting all of the 
clean hay. This loader has the larg- 
est capacity of any loader of ics type. 











money- 
saving way to im- 
prove your farm— 
to make it more liva- 
ble, more efficient, more 
Get this free 

book—chock full of easy-to- 


follow plans, diagrams, illustra- money in the long run. Your local 
tions, practical facts. Explains how Ash Grove dealer can supply you. 
to build hog sheds, sidewalks, silos, Write today for this free book! We'll 
foundations—and other permanent gladly include special information 
farm conveniences. on any type of work you mention. 
















build, it will 
pay you to get 
Ash Grove Ce- 
ment. It’s easier to 

use—makes more dur- 
able concrete. Super-fine 
and super-strong. Saves you 





ASH GROVE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 





ASH GROVE LIME, a4 PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
ded in 1 OMABA, NEBR. 


Address 501 c— Ave. teuple, K. C., Mo. 
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White Carton 


Ste package at 
right —one horse 
only. Just 2 words— 
Caust m. 
Made in U.S.A. 3 
Penetrating, soothing F7 
and healing—an un- B& 
excelled liniment, 
counter-irritant or 
blister, for veterinary 
and human ailments. 
a bottle—$2.00. 
All druggists or direct 
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What if YOU were beneath this wreck? 
—and you had to go to the hospital?—and 
huge doctor bills were suddenly thrust at 
YOU? How you'd hate to pay 


Driving is risky business these days. 
More crashes every day. Your very next 
drive may end in tragedy. Or, one of scores 
of other farm accidents may strike you 
down, 


What then? Make Woodmen Accident 
ay the costs. Enjoy protection up to 
1,000 with the best accident 

policy ever written for farm- AGENTS 
ers, Costs only a trifle. Saves w 

you hundreds of dollars when | |) ne want nny 1 
aninjury comes. Pays gener- ft. emen Stes 2 
ously every day you are laid eee Mare 
up, double if you're in a hos- Foe ot rite 
pital. Every claim paid L*°r facts. 
promptly. 


2%¢ a Day Protects You 


You can’t afford to be without Woodmen Acci- 
dent a single day. One slight injury may cost you 
more than a whole year’s protection. Investigate 
this remarkable policy. Nophysical examination, 
Get details. Kead what policy holders say. Send 
coupon NO 


. loodimen 
Accident 
Company 


of Lincoin.Nebr. 


WOCDMEN ACCIDENT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. H58 
Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 
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in looking over the Want 
Ad Page. The bargains 
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= that you will find will 
= make it both profitable 
= and interesting. 
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| Young Folks’ Activities 


Club Boys and Vocational Students Make Record 


HREE Iowa Four-H Club boys, Clif- 
ford Harvey, of Knoxville; Arlo 


Van Hauen, of Shell Rock, and Lu- |! 


verne Gruhn, of Manilla, are well on 


the way to becoming master dairymen | 


as a result of their club work activ- 
ities. 

All of the boys have been in club 
work for three years. Each one has 
had singlar success with his stock in 
the show-ring and now that their first 
club calves have developed into pro- 
ducing cows, each one can report an 
excellent milk and butterfat produc- 
tion for his cow. Aside from the rev- 


| enue derived from dairy products, the 


boys each 


| stock from their original club calves. 


| foundation 


| Oats, 


| pounds. 





That each of the boys secured good 
stock when he started in 
dairying is shown in the fact that the 
average butterfat production for the 
three cows last year was a fraction 
more than 415 pounds. The boys are 
confident that their cows will do still 
better next year. : ‘ 

The first year Clifford Harvey had 
his cow on test she produced 377.9 
pounds of butterfat. Altho he was sat- 
isfied with this for her first year, he 
decided to experiment with rations. 
During last year he settled on a ration 
consisting of corncob meal, ground 
linseed meal, silage and alfalfa 
hay, and his cow raised her butterfat 
production for the year to 499.9 
He cleared a total of $162.21 
above feed costs. 

Luverne Gruhn also favors a ration 
of corncob meal, ground oats, linseed 
méal and alfalfa. He has maintained 
accurate records on the butterfat and 
milk production of his club cow and 
reports that during the past year she 
produced 456 pounds of butterfat and 
12,109 pounds of milk. Arlo Hauen re- 
ports that his cow produced slightly 
more than 300 pounds of butterfat 
during her first year on test. 

All three boys state that their suc- 
cess has influenced other members of 


| their families and neighbors to invest 


in purebred dairy cattle. Clifford Har- 
vey’s cow is a Jersey, while the other 
two started out with Holstein-Frie- 
sians. 





Costly equipment was no handicap 
for a group of boys near Lytton, in 
Calhoun county, Iowa, when they de- 
cided to promote a community spray- 
ing ring. They simply rigged out a 
power take-off on an old Ford touring 
car. They now have a spraying ma- 
chine which will reach higher than 
the tallest fruit tree in the community. 

A number of the boys also are stu- 





Make Your 
Money 
WORK 


Don't let your money lie around 
idle. You work hard for it; 
make it work and earn for you. 


Over 7% Earnings and Safety 


Put your spare funds to work at 
over 7% in Knapp-Monarch 
Company cumulative preferred 
—world’s largest manufacturer 
of insulated jugs and one of 
America’s leading makers of 
popular priced leather goods 
and electrical appliances. Pays 
you dividends every three 
months. Amounts available 
from $42 upwards. Get your 
funds to work! Write for free 
circular of, facts. 


Mail This Coupon 


McMurray, Hill & Company, 

420 Liberty Building, Des Moines. 
Please send me full information 

about Knapp-Monarch Company 

cumulative preferred. 
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dents 
class 
school. 
Malcolm Rogers, their instructor, they 


the Lytton Consolidated 
Here under the direction of 


at 


have gained considerable practical 
knowledge which they utilize in build- 
ing brooder houses for their parents 
and neighbors, repairing farm imple- 
ments, and working in cement. Boys 


in the class often help farmers in the | 


community plan and build small build- 
ings. 
Aside from these phases of their 


| work, the Lytton boys have one of the 


largest sow and litter clubs in either 


| Sac or Calhoun county. Each fall they 


show their stock at nearby county 
fairs. The best of the lot are then 
exhibited at the Iowa State Fair. 





With a start from one purebred 
Spotted Peland China sow and litter, 


in the vocational agriculture | 


have some healthy young | 








} 





Clarence Ringgenberg now has a herd 
of thirteen brood sows. Clarence grad- 
uated from the vocational agriculture 
courses at Lytton, Iowa, a year ago. 
His hogs have displaced the original 
home herd and he is now farming in 
partnership with his father. 





The twelve boys in the farm crops 
class at Story city, Iowa, will grow al- 
falfa as their home practice work dur- 
ing the coming year. The decision to 
grow alfalfa was unanimous among 
the group and came about as the re- 
sult of discussing with their instructor 











the advantages and disadvantages of | 


various types of projects. 

Last fall the boys made acidity tests 
of the plots upon which the alfalfa will 
be grown. The tests resulted in the 
cooperative order of a carload of lime- 
stone, 





The animal husbandry class at New 
Hampton, Iowa, has organized a class 
cow testing association with nearly 
100 cows on test. Members of the 
class gave a demonstration on testing 
and feeding of dairy cattle at a re- 
cent farmers’ institute. 

The boys enrolled in the farm shop 
class have challenged the animal hus- 
bandry group to a rodent contest. The 
challenge was accepted and the losers 
are to entertain at a picnic. 





The eighteen boys who were en- 
rolled in the farm management and 
farm crops courses at Buffalo Center, 
Iowa, last year, recently completed 
twenty-three individual projects with 
a labor income of $2,575.61. The proj- 
ects included corn, legumes, potatoes, 
beef, poultry, dairy and sugar beet 
enterprises. The total receipts were 
$5,069.50, with expenses of $2,868.85. 
The boys valued their self labor at 
$374.96. 





Francis Flood, who with James Wil- 
son, now a member of the English de- 
partment faculty at Iowa State Col- 
lege, was first to ride a motorcycle 
across Africa, will give an illustrated 
lecture on his recent trip around the 
world during the Iowa Four-H boys’ 
short course, June 16 to 19, at Ames. 

Many Iowa farm boys are acquaint- 
ed with Flood’s experiences thru his 
articles which have been appearing in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


“No red-blooded boy will want to | 


miss this talk, especially if he is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Flood’s humorous 
and fascinating method of lecturing,” 
is the statement of Frank P. Reed, as- 
sistant club leader, in announcing that. 
Flood would appear on the program. 





Four boys, Bert Smith, Leon and 
Dwight Frantz, and William Monthei, 
who graduated from the vocational ag- 
riculture department of the Grand 
Junction, Iowa, high school two years 
ago, are now in the dairy business. 

The foundations for the herds were 
laid when each of the boys purchased 
two Guernsey heifers. During the past: 
year Dwight, Leon and William have 
imported three carloads of milking 
stock from Wisconsin. Bert has a 
herd of twenty Guernseys and is re- 
tailing milk on a route in Jefferson. 


| The Frantz brothers have thirty cows 


in milk. William Monthei has 
switched to Jerseys and has a herd of 
ten females. . 

All four of the boys are members 
of the Greene County Cow Testing 
Association. 





This 
picture says, 


change spark 


plugs every 


10,000 


miles 





HIS is what happens in time 
to the spark plugs in your en- 
gine. Plugs like this mean hard 
starting, slow pick-up, poor idling, 


loss of power. 

All spark plugs deteriorate in use 
and need to be changed. After a 
season’s driving, or 10,000 miles, 
put in a new set of AC’s. 


Because of their patented one 
piece, gas-tight construction and 
welded side-electrode, AC Spark 
Plugs insure easy starting, fast 
pick-up, increased power, bril- 
liant performance. Sold by the 
best dealers everywhere. 


THE STANDARD 
SPARK PLUG OF 


THE WORLD 








AC Spark Plug Company 
Flint, Michigan 


© 1929, AC Spark Plug Company 
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Farmers Take Beating On Tariff Bill 


(Continued from Page 3) 


normal and regaining its rightful share 
of ‘he national income.” 

Calling attention to the need of pro- 
tecting farmers from competition of 
articles that may be substituted for 
American-grown farm products, they 
gait 
“This bill also fails to recognize a 
yery serious problem which has _ be- 
come a real concern to our producers 
during the past decade. This prob- 
lem has to do with the principle of 
levying import duties upon products 
which, altho different, can be substi- 
tuted for commodities produced in this 
country. The effect of competition 
thru substitution is just as important 
to us as the effect of direct competi- 
tion commodity by commodity. With 
recard to the neglect in the bill of this 


lumber, shingles, brick and cement. 


| There are also other proposed rates 


| which do not have my approval. 


The 
bill will be thoroly considered in both 
the house and senate and should re- 
sult in a tariff law that is better and 
more equitable than the present law.” 

Senator Brookhart, who was cock of 
the roost in the senate when that in- 
dependent bedy approved the deben- 
ture plan 


, tariff bill wholly disregards the presi- 


principle, we call attention to the long | 


list of items in the schedules covering 
oils and fats and the raw materials 
from which such oils and fats are ex- 
tracted, nearly all of which are inter- 
changeable in whole or in part.” 
With reference to the Philippine sit- 
uation, the group asked that duties be 
levied on agricultural products of the 
islands imported into this country, 
with the understanding that the reve- 
nues thus derived shall be segregated 
and turned into the treasury of the 
Philippine government. : 
Disappointment was specifically di- 
rected to failure to obtain desired in- 


dent’s message to congress. He antic- 
ipates a “tremendous fight” unless the 
bill is materially changed before it 
reaches the senate. 

Iowa’s democratic senator, Daniel 
F. Steck, declares that “the bill as re- 
ported is a general revision increasing 
the rates on practically every item and 
placing a tariff on many articles for- 
merly on the free list.” He predicts 
that the bill will pass the house prac- 
tically as written, but hopes “to see it 
amended in the senate to comply with 
the president’s wishes and to so equal- 
ize the rates that the farmers will 
gain some real advantage from the in- 
crease on their products. Should it 
pass substantially as now written it 


| will be the highest tariff ever in effect 


creases on oils and fats and their oil- | 


bearing materials, dairy products, 
hides, long-staple cotton, tapioca and 
sago starch, dried eggs, berries, cher- 
ries, figs, dates, peaches, beans, mush- 
rooms, peas, onions, potatoes, tomato 
paste and canned tomatoes. 

However, dairy products were given 
moderate increases and corn 
boosted from 15 to 25 cents a’ bushel, 
and meat was given better tariff pro- 
teciion, which are at least two points 
in favor of the corn belt livestock pro- 
ducer. (Again we wonder if our Wash- 
ington correspondent is not exhibiting 
undue optimism.—KHditor.) 

But against these outstanding ia- 
creases stand in bold relief very glar- 
ing boosts for certain industrial prod- 
ucts, notably shingles which were lift- 
ed from the free list and made dutia- 
ble at 25 per cent ad valorem. Other 
building materials on which increases 
were given are lumber, cement and 
bricks. 

Among the notable “omissions” are 
hides, which remain on the free list, 
and blackstrap molasses, which was 
made dutiable at one-fifth of a cent 
per pound if used for stock feed and 2 


cents if used for the manufacture of | 
With respect to the 


industrial alcohol. 
latter, an attempt. will be made by the 
group of congressmen headed by Dick- 
inson to get a sufficient duty to cause 
corn to be used for making industrial 
alcohol instead of blackstrap molasses. 
A duty of about 9 cents a gallon will 
be requested. 

And what do members of the Iowa 
congressional delegation 
the new bill? 
ment of C. William Ramseyer, of 
Bicomfield, who is the only Iowan on 
the ways and means committee. He 
was a member of the sub-committee 
that drafted the section pertaining to 
agricultural products and provisions. 
He says: ; 

“The duties proposed in the bill on 
azricultural products are an improve- 
ment on existing law and will confer 
benefits on the farming industry. How- 
ever, on agricultural products, in 
which there are exportable surpluses, 
increases in tariff duties will do little, 
if any, good, and on such products the 
bill proposes few changes in existing 
rates. There are some increases in 
rates on non-agricultural products, 
which, in my judgment, are indefensi- 
ble and which will impose. unneces- 
Sary burdens upon farmers and con- 
sumers generally. The most outstand- 
ing of these are the duties on prac- 
tically all building materials, including 


was | 


think about | 
Here’s the ironic com- | 


and will absolutely prohibit foreign 
eompetition. I favor a protective tar- 
iff as an established American insti- 


_tution, but I can not support a prohibi- 


tive tariff.” 

To Gilbert N. Haugen, whose years 
of experience held him from expecting 
too much, the tariff bill is helpful but 
needs improvement, tho he senses dan- 
ger in opening the thousand-and-one 
items to free-for-all patching on the 
floor of the ,house. 


last week, feels that. the- 





“Altho the bill might be improved 
upon in some respects, it is a large 
improvement, especially if the tariff is 
made effective (presumably meaning 
via the farm-relief bill and its $500,000,- 
000 revolving fund). The $3 duty on su- 
gar will stimulate and -encourage. do- 
mestic sugar-beet production and con- 
vert much corn acreage into beet pro- 
duction, thus in a large degree reduc- 
ing our exportable surplus of corn: 
The increased duty on milk from 2% 


‘to 5 eents a gallon and on cream from 


20 to 48 cents a gallon affords mate- 
rial protection to butter. The in- 
creases in duty in a number of in- 
stances are more than doubled on beef, 
veal, mutton, pork, bacon, and hams. 
Corn growers are not adequately pro- 
tectedsagainst tapieca, sago and other 
starch-producing commodities. The 
bill fails to give the dairy industry am- 
ple protection against importations of 
cocoanut oil, casein and other fats, oils 
and substitutes for the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. By all means an adequate pref- 
erential duty-on Philippine products 
should be provided. Rather than to 
expend millions of dollars annually for 
reforestation, and because domestic 
manufacturers are amply protected by 
difference between foreign and do- 
mestic costs, shingles and other for- 
est products should be admitted free.” 

Summing up, let us quote a para- 
graph from a memorandum sent by 
Chester H. Gray, Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bu- 
reau, to President Thompson and to 
all state Farm Bureaus. He says: 

“It is felt at Washington that. a ma- 
jority of the Republican members of 
the house ways and means committee 
failed to realize the responsibilities 
which rested upon them, to give agri- 
culture sufficient protective duties so 
that the American market will be for 
the American farmer.” 


Get Rid of the Lazy Hog 


Pointers From Minnesota On Feeding Steers and Hogs 

















These steers were fed ground barley, 


ATTLE Feeders’ Day at the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, May 7, attract- 


' ed several hundred feeders, regardless 
| of the fact that it was held during the 





busiest season of the year. Prof. W. 
H. Peters summarized the results of 
the station’s cattle feeding experi- 
ments. The 1928-1929 test was con- 
ducted to determine the value of mo- 
lasses as a cattle feed, when fed in 
pure form or mixed with other farm 
raised feeds. 

Six lots, each consisting of ten year- 
ling steers were used in the test. Lot 
1 was fed corn, linseed oil meal and al- 
falfa. This lot was used as a check 
lot. Charging all the feeds at cost 
except corn, the college received $1.31 
per bushel for the corn fed to this lot. 
In let 2 molasses was used in the 
place of linseed meal. In this lot corn 
returned $1.17 a bushel. The steers 


did not make as economical gains, but | 
Lot | 
3, fed corn, linseed meal, molasses and | itably feed this combination. 


returns from swine were greater. 





alfalfa hay, linseed oil meal and molasses. 


alfalfa the same as lot 1 but with the 
addition of molasses, returned the 
greatest amount of pork, but cost of 
gains were exceeded only by lot 4, 
which was fed the same with the ex- 
ception that the molasses was self fed. 
In lot 5 the corn and alfalfa was 
ground, molasses being mixed with 
the feed in the tank. This lot, with 
only 25 cents per steer to its credit 
for pork, made the best showing of 
any of the molasses fed groups. 


Molasses Fed Appear Better 


Lot 6 suggested some new possibil- 
ities in molasses feeding. The steers 
were fed ground barley, linseed, mo- 
lasses and alfalfa. Without any pork 
credit they returned 83 cents a bushél 
for the barley. The profits were only 
one-half as great as those on the check 
lot but farmers who are not able to 
keep hogs to follow their cattle be- 
cause of loss thru disease might prof- 








Summarizing the results, Professor 
Peters called attention to the better 
appearance of the molasses fed lots 
and to the added pork profits derived 
from these lots. 

Prof. E. F. Ferrin gave a very in- 
teresting talk on hog gains, and their 
effect on cattle feeding profits. Hogs 
should salvage from $3 to $4 per steer, 
but to do this takes management. 
Two-year-old steers should have one 
pig per steer but calves will only carry 
one-half to two-thirds as many. The 
pigs should weigh from 75 to 100 
pounds each and should be removed 
when they become fat and sluggish 
because they do not clean up after the 
cattle. Hogs should gain at least one 
pound per day tobe profitable, and if 
they do not receive enough feed from 
the steers to make this possible, they 
should be fed separately. In addition 
they should be fed one-third pound of 
tankage per head daily, which should 
increase the gain one-third. Ten dol- 
lars and forty cents worth of tankage 
will return a pork value of $42.20. 
Feeding hogs tankage, removing ani- 
mals that become sluggish, and substi- 
tuting lighter and more active ones, 
will greatly increase the profits. 

Prof. L. M. Winters spoke of the 
value of good breeding in beef produc- 
tion. Quoting tests and surveys made 
by different states, Professor Winters 
stated that good breeding will increase 
the value of a carload of steers about 
$212, and will increase the value of 
twenty-five calves by as much as $375 
for market purposes. A _ suggestion 
by Professor Winters on how to cut 
bull costs could be profitably followed 
by many Iowa farmers. He recom- 


|“mended the exchange of older uséd‘an- 


imals. Many sires are being sent to 
slaughter that are good producers and 


| could be retained by a neighbor for 





| the baby beef carlot contest. 


further use. 


Pointers On Baby Beef Feeding 


W. E. Morris gave some results of 
Some of 
them were: Unevenness of lots can 
only be eliminated by proper selection 
of the cow herd. All winning lots were 
calved by thick-fleshed cows. By skill- 
ful feeding, pail fed calves can be 
made to gain as rapidly as those nurs- 
ing. Creep feeding pays while the 
calves are running with their dams. 
Many feeders do not feed generously 


| enough the first sixty to ninety days 


| to secure maximum gains. 





| greatest 





Successful 
contestants fed corn, a small percent: 
age of whole oats, and linseed meal. 
In no case should the oats be over 10 
to 20 per cent of the grain ration. 

A. A. Dowell, in speaking of opportu- 
nities in beef production, said that 
many beef producers felt. that too 
much stress was being placed on small 
compact animals. Farmers are unani- 
mous in their belief that the heaviest 
calves at time of marketing return the 
profit. Tests should be set 
up to determine the cost of gain of a 
1,000-pound steer in comparison with 
an 800-pound steer. . 


Watch Out for Stove 
Repair Boys 

Lee county Service Bureau members 
have called our attention to a graft 
that is being worked in that county by 
two fellows driving an automobile 
with an Illinois license on it, regarding 
a stove repairing deal. 

These men offer to reline stoves and 
after the job is done ask exorbitant 
prices for their work. In other cases 
reported these men claim to be state 
fire inspectors and gain entrances into 
homes on that ruse. 

The state fire marshal’s office ad- 
vise us they have no such inspectors 
doing this kind of work. All Iowa state 
efficials carry proper identification pa- 
pers and will be glad to show them on 
request. If you are visited by these 
fakers, ask for their credentials. If 
they have none, show them the gate. 

One person permitted these men to 


| repair a stove, thinking the job could 





be done for $8, and ended up by paying 
$58. Do not get caught on this fake. 
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How the Tariff Looks to | What the Farmer Faces 
- ° 
Canadian Farmers (Continued from page 9) 
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cynically, “People’s views on the tar- | and yet the time required from ‘ 
| iff are a matter of geography and in- | buying of open brood sow until 1¢ 
E A dustrial interest.” I am free to admit | peeauee is on the market ts usual 
| that there is much truth in this state- | honed = a a0 Rien nel farms. pre 
ment. So far as agriculture is con- | > gee is soon payee a rae 
cerned, the Canadian farmer sees very | : Ps A peg = tig = a 7 
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of these products, and therefore home Tight idahinw appears The farmer 
ONG mileage on arear wheellisthe only’ - D ectanse dies determined in the world’s | porced to sell his livestock on a glutied 
true test of any tire. Constant friction markets.” The tariff, therefore, {- | jwarket or in a half-finished condition! 
between road and rubber isn’t all that creases the prices of what he buys, but Many a-farmer hag been forced.to tl 
wears out a tire. It’s the twists of traction— does not increase the prices of what | wall Who ‘fundamentally’ was’ a‘e a 
sudden starts—sizzling speed. he sells. These’ considerations, how- | while dai eines paid out 100 a a 
Gillette Tires are built to withstand the ever, do not apply to all farmers. | gy the dollar had he been given the 
most severe rear wheel tests. Gillette has Truck and fruit farmers near our large | time to work things out in an orde yy 
RADIO pioneered and perfected processes that make cities and, in general, those whose | ¢,.nion... . ne 
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Saeed one against shock and strain. Tougher and more can take advantage of import duties; | ye puy are sold in a market effect: 
Gillecte Run- massive treads give added protection to the and we therefore find a considerable ively protected by the tariff. Some 
Claire.” Wis: cords and longer life to the tire. number of vegetable and fruit grow- | g¢qp.o00,000 annually is taken in thra 
as canparteine Give a Gillette a rear wheel test, on your ers, in various parts of Canada, favor- | tariffs. The consumer pays this and 
ing programs own car, alongside any other tire. Check the ing protection. Sak: ieatecitcendl sniidndibenis Si-thie ann ol 
pop utas results. Prove to your own satisfaction that Two other points are, perhaps, worth | giass. What we export must be paid 
‘a Gillette will outwear any other tire at any- noting. Canada is preeminently an ag- ranged wntlacts ciaauae tes dene a a 
where near the price. Then you’ll want ricultural country, and probably will | j¢¢ wan... . 7 ' 
Gillettes all around. be so for many years to come. It In Iowa, as well as in many other 
GILLETTE RUBBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. would seem, therefore, good national states, taxes weigh heavily upon the 
policy that our fiscal system should | farmer. The bulk of our taxes are 
: Gillette ackiltette Gillette discriminate in favor of, rather than | raised on general property with lit'le 
. Cord against agriculture, if any discrimina- regard to the income it produced. Ag 
tion is permissible. Such would seem | }jcy}tura] property is hard to hide and 
‘ to promise greater wealth production. | ¢9 must suffer. Around $2 per acre is 
Lower tariffs are, therefore, from this perhaps the average tax on our better 
| point of view, good national business. apricultural lands. And yet, in defer 
| Secondly, it is questionable whether, ence to industry and business, the two 
} | in the long run, farmers who, in the-  jast sessions of our state legislature 
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'Profit:— 


n. pecuniary gain; benefit or advantage; emolument. 


Take Profit Out of the Dictionary and 


HOW? Turn to the classified advertising 


section. 98 ways to do it in this issue. 


— Webster’s ‘Dictionary: 


Put It Into Your Pocket 
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Write for folder and particulars. 
or see your dealer. 


Light Draft Harrow Co. 


Manufacturers 


MARSHALLTOWN WEEDER 


Pulverizes, Breaks Crust, Kills Weeds 


Reduces production costs. 
Works 30 to 40 acres a day. 


Perfect weeding and cultivating for 
corn, soybeans, potatoes, etc, from 
time crops Come up until over knee 











When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


“evening up” of privileges, they are 

likely to be given the short. end of the 

doubletree by the better organized 

urban interests. One of my neighbors, 
|; who engages somewhat in truck farm- 
| ¢ng, is a protectionist. He, therefore, 
can not. deny to urban industry the 
right to be protected. With both in- 
dustrial interests supporting and 
claiming protection, it is a question 
| which will make most out of it; and it 
| is quite possible that protection costs 
my neighbor twice as much in what he 
buys as it adds to his farm revenue 
in what he sells. From the standpoint 
of-practical politics it might seem a 
safer policy to abolish special privi- 
lege rather than to attempt to equal- 
ize it. i 

It is largely from the latter point of 
view that the attitude of some United 
States farmers towards the tariff 
seems to many of us Canadian farmers 
ill-advised. It is quite true that the 
time is approaching when there will be 
no exportable surplus of farm products 
in the United States, except, perhaps, 
in the case of a very few commodities; 
and, therefore, when the United States 
farmers, unlike the Canadian farmer, 
can take advantage of any import du- 
ties on agricultural produce. If, how- 
| ever, they take the view that, having 
now the power, they will’ “go in and 
get their fair share,” it is a question 
whether they will be politically able to 
' do so; a question whether they would 
not be better advised to adhere to the 
ethically sounder, and more practica- 
ble principle of special privileges to 
no one. Some years ago (in “Produc- 
tion and Taxation in Canada”) I made 
a calculation as to how much Canada’s 
fiscal policy was costing our farmers. 
It would seem to me good business for 
the United States farmer to try to find 
out how much the United States tariff 
is costing him, bearing in mind that 
any industry can take advantage of 
import. duties, not only when there is 
no exportable surplus; but also when 
complete organization eliminates com- 
| petition, establishes monopoly, con- 

trols supply and fixes prices-under the 
| shelter of the tariff. 











| ess can not go on indefinitely. 


farmer and his family may have the 
ordinary comforts and luxuries of life. 
It must provide enough so that the per- 
manent fertility of the soil may not 
be impaired. The farmer must not. be 
forced to rob the soil to get means to 
educate his children away from the 
farm. He must be able to make his 
children happy on the farm and at tlie 
same time take good enough care of 


| the soil to insure its productivity to 


future generations. With no policy 
less than this is the nation safe for 
either agriculture or business. 

My wife and I are both college grad- 
uates. We chose the farm, not bDe- 
cause there was nothing else open to 
us, but because my natural desires lay 
in that direction. We have worked 
hard. Wife has more gray hairs than 
rightfully belong to a woman of her 
age. We have tried to maintain a 
standard of living somewhere near 
that of our friends and acquaintances 
in other walks of life. We have not 
been extravagant. We have not spec- 
ulated in high priced land. Yet we 
have found the financial going very 
difficult. 

We have no great desire to become 
wealthy. We would, however, like to 
live well as we go along and be as 
sured of a home when we are no longer 
able to work with our hands. We have 
a boy who has a knack with livestock 
and is much interested in the farm. 
We do not covet riches for him. We 
want that he should know how to work 
and be of service to his communi'y. 
We do not wish to be forced by eco- 
nomic conditions to advise him aw:y 
from the farm.: Too many promisins 


boys have already been lured away’ 


from the farm by brighter prospec's 
in the cities. Many of them have br- 
come your leaders, while the less (it 
have stayed on the farms. This proc- 
Our 


| great men of the future can not point 


j 


with pride to their early lives on the 
farm if only inferior ones are left to 
breed them. This is a matter that co) 
cerns us all. The very foundation 
stream of the nation’s greatness i3 


, being tapped at its source. 
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Stole Once Too Often 


Elmer Brennerman, of Keota, is 





spending the summer at Anamosa, be- | 
cause he didn’t clean out the back of | 


automobile. Had he taken the 
ble to dust out his car he might 


been following his occupation of 
stealing for some time to 


his 
tr¢ 
have 
chicken 
come. 
Put Elmer wasn’t careful. His 
downfall started thru carelessness. He 
neglected to put his license plates on 
his automobile and left his registra- 
tion tag at home. Then Sheriff F. L. 
Smith, of Iowa City, picked him up. 

Smith looked over the car. There 
were a lot of feathers in it and Bren- 
nerman was questioned. 


Sure, he had hauled chickens to 
market. He had raised them, he told 
the sheriff; but Smith had heard” of 
Brennerman before. He telephoned 
the sheriff of Washington county. No, 
Bren:merman hadn’t raised any chick- 


ens and when confronted with that in- 
formation, he confessed. 
A search among poultry houses in 

















He stole chickens. 


Iowa City showed Brennerman had 
sold chickens several times. He had 
used the name of Ray Yoder. Smith 
found out the poultry had been taken 
from a Wallaces’ Farmer Service-Bu- 
reau member, Dan Gascho, near Ka- 
lona. Mrs. Gascho had counted her 
chickens Sunday morning. That night 
she went to church and Brennerman 
came along. Her first clue that some- 
thing was wrong was the sudden drop- 
ping off in the laying of the chickens. 

Mrs. Gascho had her poultry marked 
with a toe mark and a clipped’ wing 
and was able to identify the poultry 
when brought to Iowa City. However, 
had the thigf not remembered where 
he had stolen the fowls, Sheriff Smith 
could not have traced the chickens 
from the marks. 

“Now, if a Wallaces’ Farmer poultry 
merker had been used,” Smith told a 
representative of this paper, “we could 
have found ott at once whose poultry 
we had. I hope farmers will mark 
their poultry as it helps us to check 
stealing.” é 

As soon as Brennerman confessed 
he was sentenced and taken to Ana- 
mosa where he is serving. A Wallaces’ 
Firmer reward has been paid and 
Sheriff Smith has reimbursed Mrs. 
Gaseho for the lost poultry out of the 
funds. As a ‘result of Brennerman’s 
confession the names of many other 
chicken thieves in southeastern Iowa 
were obtained and other arrests are 
expected. 

lowa City justice courts work fast. 
Brennerman was arrested April 15, 


and was on his way to Anamosa, April 


17. Good work, boys! 





Green Means They Are 
Blooming Again 

~ Here’s a letter from a Service Bu- 
reau member. It’s just like one we 
printed last year, like one we quoted 
the year before and, in fact, similar 
to ones we have run every year since 
this department started, 

“Yesterday two men came in a car. 


| One of them came to the door and 








said his name was R. Senerson and 
thaf he is a representative of the Min- 
neapolis Portrait Company. To adver- 
tise his work he wants to get some of 
hjs work in a few homes. He had some 
envelopes with certificates in. Any- 
one drawing a green certificate would 
get a portrait and a scene free for 
$7.50. My good luck or bad luck was 
a green one. The portrait is valued at 








the least. We can’t recover pictures 
and if you folks continue to bite, even 
the Service Bureau can not save you. 
Thus endeth the annual 1929 warning 
on this matter. 


$30. Mye husband told him the man 
that sells the portraits won't deliver 
them. The agent said he was honest, 
has worked for that company for 
twenty-six years and will deliver the 
portrait himself. 

“When he came he told me they 
don’t handle the frames, but when he 
left he said the portrait will come in 
a frame. So you see the man does not 
tell the truth. The green certificate 
has not the company’s name on it. 
When he went away he said the por- 
trait was worth $30. I told him I was 





Meivin McGregor, Where 
Are You? 

Evidently the lure of spring has en- 

ticed another boy to go adventuring 

without leaving an address, for Melvin 


to have it for $7.50. I am afraid there McGregor, fifteen years old, disap- 
is some fraud about this. Did not like | peared from the home of his uncle, R. 
his actions when: he left. R. Nelson, Ulmer, Iowa, box 46, on 

Will you please give me some ad- April 17. -He is about five feet six 


vice on this case? Will he expect $30 
on delivery?” 

Well, friend, the portrait man pill 
expect the thirty bucks. In fact, he 
will threaten you with numerous law- 
suits should you decide the portrait 
and fancy frame isn’t up to your ex- 


inches tall, with light eyes and hair, 
and wore blue, high back overalls, 
blue jacket, brown engineer’s cap and 
work shoes. His right arm has been 
broken at the elbow and this can be 
noticed at times. Melvin has lived with 


pectations. his aunt and uncle on the farm since 
As for the drawing gag. Last year | his mother died. They state he is a 
the seal was red. So you see the com- | very good boy and know of no reason 


for his leaving. 

The Nelsons request that anyone 
meeting this boy persuade him to 
write to them. He need not return 
home unless he wishes. 


pany has reformed just a bit. But the 
entire game is a fake. It’s merely the 
old enlarging picture game coming 
from Minneapolis instead of Chicago. 
No, we don’t recommend them in 
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| Plymouth Rid d Job 
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28,800 feet per bale. 


RED TOP Twine is economical 


It’s as simple as two times two. Plymouth & 
Red Top (600 ft. per Ib.) binder twine runs a full 


fimas 11520 11520 bundle pet fale 
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Red Top, therefore, binds more 


grain than any Standard (500 ft. per lb.) twine— 


nearly four acres more per bale! 


The Plymouth Six Points. 


In other ways, too, Red Top Binder Twine saves 


costs and adds to farm profits. It’s smooth, even and 
It rarely misses a bundle. In fact, one 


strong. 
farmer has reported 


hour harvest day without a miss scored against Red 


Top! When breaks, 


reduced to such a minimum Red Top must be the 
most economical twine a farmer can buy. Red Top 
tesists attacks of insects. It is scientifically treated 


with repellent. 


It pays to buy binder twine with the bright red top. 


Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 (Red Top) 
and 650 ft. to the pound. Each and every grade is 


I. Length—full fength to the 
pound as guaranteed on the tag; 


2e Strength—less breaking, less 


running his binder a full 16- 
wasted time, less wasted grain; 


3- Evenness—no thick or thin 


tangles and loose bundles are 
spots—no “‘grief;”” 


4- Special Winding—no tan- 
gling; 

5- Insect repelling—youcantell 
by its smell; 

6. Mistake-Proof—printed ball 


—and instruction slip in every 
bale. 


guaranteed to be 6 point binder twine. . 
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Plymouth rope 


PiymMouTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 
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< panning ig just like a guessing 

game,” Ann said to me the other 
day. “I plan and plan. I study the 
paint charts diligently. Then after a 
lot of discussion with all the members 
of the family, and with the paint man, 
I begin. This spring, I painted the 
kitchen with tan and green. It sound- 
ed absolutely safe in color and I 
couldn’t see any chance for its not 
coming out as it should.” 


“It does sound very possible. What 
was wrong?” I wanted to know. 
“Come and see it,” she invited. And 


so we went to the kitchen. It faced 
south with three small windows along 
the sunny side. The sun was flooding 
in and my first thought as I entered 
was that the walls were yellow. The 
green, tho not. much in evidence, was 
vivid and the contrast was startling. 

“You see?” my friend asked. “Tell 
me, how could I make a mistake like 
this? The store where J bought this 
paint had the very same color on its 
walls and it didn’t look like this.” 

“Which store—the one over on the 
corner?” We both knew the town. 

“Yes—Dillon’s.” 

“That tells the whole story. Dillon’s 
store is dark—just those two north 
windows. Did it happen to be a cloudy 
day?” 

“What difference would that make? 
Oh!” Ann was beginning to see the 
connection. “You mean this room 
looks vellow because the sunlight 
shines in so brightly? I never thought 
of that. I supposed paint was paint 
regardless of where one used it. Come 
on into my -dining-room.” 

Nine times out of ten it wouldn’t 
turn out this way, but this must have 
been the tenth time. The dining-room 
in Ann’s little box of a house faced 
north, with two stingy windows look- 
ing out on an evergreen windbreak— 
and Ann had chosen for the wall of 
this room one of those bleak, drab, 
putty gray paints that is neither tan 
nor gray. There wasn’t one bit of 
sunlight in the room and none outside. 

“If I could only turn the house 
around—or if I’d only known this 
spring!” Ann looked disgusted. “Now 
I suppose I'll have to wait till I can get 
these walls dirty enough to warrant 
my painting them again.” 

“Have you any of these paints left?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, a little. 

“Then, why not stipple on the oppo- 


site colors with a sponge? .If you 
know: how much paint you used on 


your walls in the beginning, you can 
easily tell whether you've enough left 
or not. I did the walls in my room 
over and used about one-third as much 
paint for the stippling. You know, you 
just cut a sponge in two, pour a little 
of your paint. out in an old pie tin, thin 
it, and then sponge lightly onto the 
wall, hit and miss fashion. Be sure 
to try it on old newspapers before you 
begin on the wall, and let the spange 
tracks overlap. By stippling, you may 
have a mottled gray on your kitchen 
wall, where you have plenty of sun- 
light. On the dining-room wall you 
will have the mottled sunlight paint. 
It’s easy even to add a third color if 
you wish.” 

“Well,” said Ann, “I don’t want to 
buy a whole can of new paint just for 


‘ 


Brushing Out Paint Mistakes 


that little bit of color, but. I think a 
little blue on the dining-room wall 
would be nice, to match the rug.” 

“Why not buy a small tube of blue 
oil paint for a quarter and add it toa 
little of your gray paint? They can 
teff you at the store if it will mix with 
the paint that you have. Usually all 
paints with an oil base will mix.” 

“And I could mix a bit of that green 
lacquer with the gray paint and use it 
out in the kitchen—the lacquer I did 
my chairs with,” Ann said, enthusias- 
tically. 

“No, you'll have to be careful about 
mixing lacquers with anything but 


well with the wall paint I got, and 
anyway I hated to buy a full can of 
the green and then of still another 
color.” 

“That. takes us back to mixing your 
own colors,” I told her. “Let me tell 
you what I keep on my emergency 
paint shelf. In the first place, I keep 
a can of good white paint. Then I 
keep, in powder form, some burnt, um- 
ber, and always a bit of lamp black. 
The umber, mixed with linseed oil and 
added to the white paint, gives me 
anything from a mellow cream to#a 
dark brown, depending on how much 
I use. If I want to make gray, I use 











Tell us about the spot 
That you'd like to see again; 





THE PLACE YOU WOULDN'T MISS 


If you loved it, then you'll have it 
Right at the tip o’ your pen. 


Maybe you liked the hilltop, 

Or was the water better? 

Whatever the spot—if you loved it, 
Then sit down and write us a letter. 


Your letter needn’t be long, 
Three hundred, words the limit, 
And if you’ve a kodak picture, 
Well—better slip that in it. 


Ten dollars, five, three and two, 
We'll give for the four letters best, 
And a dollar each for any others 
We think have passed the test. 


Just dip your pen in the ink— 

Tell a tale of vacation bliss. 

A tip to folks for vacation trips— 

The place you wouldn’t miss. 
VACATION CONTEST EDITOR. 

Due May 28. 








their own kind,” I told her. “You 
know, they even require a_ special 
thinner.” 

“What makes my chairs such a 


bright. green?” Ann wanted to know. 
“On the sample color card it didn’t 
look so vivid.” 

“That goes back to an old, old rule. 
We tire of too much of anything. If 
you’d painted the chairs a little darker 
color than the walls, then used a few 
lines of green on the chairs for accent, 
and perhaps added a green edge to 
your cupboard shelves, you'd find that 
you'd have enough green.” 

“TI thought of that,” Ann said, “but 
there was no darker color that looked 


lamp black. That gives such a cold 
slate gray, however, that I usually mix 
a warm tan first, then add lamp black 
until I have the putty gray color I 
want. Now, do you see what you could 
have done to your kitchen paint to kill 
that. yellow tint?’ 

. 
_ “You mean by adding some lamp 
black?” Ann questioned. 

“Exactly; and you could have dark- 
ened some paint for your chairs, too. 
Don’t be afraid to take a can of paint, 
your powder, and a mixing paddle and 
experiment. If you'll add small cans 
or tubes of red, yellow and blue oil 
paints to the emergency paint shelf, 
anything is possible. You may want 





to paint the porch box green. 
with white and add yellow and biue 


Start 


till you’ve the green you want. It will 
be too bright, of course, but that old 
standby, lampblack, will save the day, 
Add enough (mixed with oil) a little 
at a time, to dull the green.” 

“Just one more question,” said Ann, 
“and then we’ll stop. How did you do 
that book shelf you have hanging over 
the desk? It’s a lovely color, but it 
doesn’t glare at you as shiny paint so 
often does.” 

The shelf Ann had in mind was a lit- 
tle home-made affair that I’d done 
with a coping saw. When I got ready 
to paint it, I couldn’t quite bring my. 
self to cover the lovely grain of the 
wood. So instead, I mixed my oil 
paints together with quite a bit of tur. 
pentine and then painted it on asa 
stain. I’d leave it on long enough to 
penetrate the pores of the wood, then 
I'd wipe it off with an old cloth. After 
it had thoroly dried, I waxed it. 

“Mercy!” said Ann when I told her, 
“that makes me think of a dozen more 
questions, but I guess I'd better do the 
walls over first—and these hideous 
chairs. And I do believe you’ve taken 
some of the guess out of painting for 
me.” 

“Remember,” I told her, “there are 
no set rules, You’ll learn most by ex- 
perimenting and it’s such fun. Then, 
too,. you. can always paint out your 
paint mistakes.’—E. B. 





Dishwashing Joys 


t teyrakie, who is eleven, gets quite 
a thrill out of extra cleaning, pol- 
ishing silver, getting out fresh table 
runners, dusting books and such—and 
she enjoys trying her luck at cooking, 
but, like about a million other girls 
(and a few mothers, too), she detests 
dishwashing. She classes that daily 
chore along with finals and trips to 
the dentist—something done because 
you have to, but never because you 
wish to. 

A new dishpan is helping ever so 
much to drive away those “I-hate-to 
do-dishes” blues. It is a gay red dish- 
pan which I spied in a department 
store window in a nearby city. 

The porcelain top of the kitchen ta- 
ble reflects the rosy hue of the pan 
and no one’ could be gloomy or care 
less in such an atmosphere. The har 
dle of the dishmop has been lacquered 
red to match (when the lacquer wears 
off we'll put more on), and the tea 
towels, which Alberta embroidered 
with funny red pitchers, pots and 
pans, fit into the rosy scheme. 

Then there is a bottle of hand lotion 
kept. in the cabinet. A bit applied to 
her hands after each dishwashing 
keeps them soft and whité and, in wit 
ter prevents chapping. 

With a red dishpan to start with and 
some sweet smelling hand lotion io 
close with, dishwashing isn’t so dread- 
ed, after all.—B. B, 





To save left-over egg yolks, cover 
them with cold water and-keep them 
in the refrigerator, or drop them in 
boiling water and cook them until 
hard. If cooked, when the yolk is 
cold press it thru a sieve and keep it 
to garnish creamed dishes or salads. 
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Goodyear Supertwist Carcass 
its unmatched vitality, en- 
abling it to withstand road- 
shocks and continuous flexing 
without premature failure. 


These advantages in Goodyear Tires 
are concrete and real; so plain that a 


child can comprehend them. 
J. H. Warne,ofDuPageCounty, 
Ilinots, one of the best-known The proof of their validity and that 
farmers in the middlewest, writes: 
vices ceahilindai aay they are popularly understood is 
15 years, and for last 6 years ex- found in the fact that, year after 
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truck and find they give complete 


satisfaction. Have been used on \ ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 


all kinds of country roads under 
all weather conditions. In my ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
opinion they stand hard usage ‘ q . 
and give the most mileage of any q “i ° 
and I shall continue to use them. 
Ihave 2 passenger cars and 1 
truck equipped with Goodyear 
Tires at present.”’ 
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Ihe New Chevrolet Six 


gives you everything you want 
in a fine motor car-- at prices 


within the reach of all 


The new Chevrolet Six is more than 
just a Six in the price range of the 
four. It is an entirely new creation 
which makes available, for the first 
time at prices within the reach of all, 
everything you want in a fine car. 

It gives you great reserve power to 
meet every road condition. It gives 
you high speed, fast acceleration and 
freedom from annoying vibration. It 
gives you sturdiness and rugged de- 
pendability that assure long life. It 
gives you fine car appearance, comfort 
and completeness of equipment. Yet 
it provides all this with outstanding 
economy —better than 20 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


When you drive the new Chevrolet 
Six you will be impressed by the ex- 
ceptional smoothness of its powerful 


Qu ALI T Y 


six-cylinder valve-in-head engine, by 
the effortless handling resulting from 
the full ball bearing steering mecha- 
nism and the positive action of the 
quict, non-locking, four-wheel brakes. 


When youstudy the new Fisher bodies 
you will be immediately impressed by 
their beauty. And by those features 
that contribute to riding comfort— 
restful cushions and ample leg room, 
adjustable driver’s seat and Fisher 
VV one-piece windshield in all closed 
models, complete instrument panel 
with electric motor temperature in- 
dicator and theft-proof Electrolock 
—all of which are typical of the out- 
standing value provided in the new 
Chevrolet Six. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer and see 
this remarkable automobile today! 
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The COACH 


"299 


Bocce... ae 
I wees 525 
: #595 
a *675 


The Sport 3 ~ 
Cabriolet...:.. . 695 
The Convertible g— c= 
Landa ...:.... ‘ 29 


Sedan $= Oo” 
Delivery 299 


Light Delivery ¢ 
Chassis ee ee 400 
114 Ton s= 4” 
(GRGSSIS. i060 -<% 049 
1144TonChassis $¢ = 
with Cab...... 650 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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a The Charm of Vines 











4 eee are many uses for vines 
around every home. Nothing 
gives more charm to a place than a 
yine climbing over a garden gate. 
Possibly the porch would be much im- 
proved in appearance by vines climb- 
ing up one side or end. Besides be- 
ing merely ornamental, vines may be 
planted where they make screens for 
privacy. They are lovely used to cov- 
er objects which can not be moved, 
such as boulders, dead trees or stumps. 
Vines may be employ to break the 
monotonous lines of se corner or 
of a fence. Vines may be used as bank 
covers. This is an important use for 
they prevent erosion on steep banks. 


Vines, too, are often used in small 
places where there is not room for 
other plants. 


The two most important classes of 
vines for the average home situation 
are the twiners and the tendril bear- 
ers. The twiners revolve about some 
means of support which must be small. 
The hop and the honeysuckle twine 
around the support in the way that 
the hands of the clock move. The 
Scarlet Runner bean and Dutchman’s 
pipe turn to the left or counter clock- 
wise. 

Examples of the tendril bearers are 
found in smilax, clematis, nasturtiums 
(these two support themselves by the 
use of the leaf petiole), cobea or cup 
and saucer vine which climbs by 
means of a tendril on the end of the 
midrib, and the grape whose tendril is 
derived from the flower stalk. 

The hardy sorts of vines are, of 
course, the most desirable in perma- 
situations, yet there are many 
annual vines which are easily grown 
and are attractive if one cares for 
them. 

Trumpet creeper (Bignonia Radi- 
cans) is a splendid vine for any spot 
where showy flowers are desired. It 
has clusters of large, trumpet-shaped 
crimson flowers, and is one,of.the 
popular of the hardy, perennial 
climbers. 

It you like bittersweet in a brass 
bowl or in a blue vase in your living- 
room in the winter, why not grow this 
hard native vine which is much 
prized for its beautiful orange seed 
pods? 

Kudzu vine, otherwise known as 
Jack and the Beanstalk, is a hardy, 


nent 


most 


h 
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very rapid growing vine which dies 
to the roots after frost, but grows to 
forty feet in a season. It has large 
foliage and clusters of pea-shaped pur- 
ple flowers. It can be planted for a 


permanent covering. 

\istaria is one of the most popular 
of hardy vines. Its flowers ‘are lilac 
blue and you often see it growing over 
the garden fence. It is often used to 
climb over an old wind mill or a high 
arbor or trellis, and will sometimes 
limb to a height of fifty feet or more. 
itchman’s pipe vine (Aristolochia) 
is a vigorous and rapid growing elimb- 
er used extensively for archways or 


Verandas. It has brownish colored 
flowers resembling a pipe in shape. 
The leaves are heart-shaped. This 


vine is also one of the hardy climbers. 
Now as to the desirable annual 
ines which are worth growing. Con- 
’ first the balloon vine, which is 
@ very pretty, rapid growing vine, 
best suited to a warm, sunny spot. It 
has dainty little white flowers, fol- 
d by green balloon-like seed pods 
hich the children and even some of 
grown-ups delight in “popping.” 
Cardinal climber is much used 

for arbors and porches. It grows fif- 
Teen to twenty feet high and bears 
bright cardinal flowers one to one and 
ne-half inches in diameter. ,Cobea 
Scandens is another climber of rapid 
£rowth which has beautiful blue flow- 
ers 
an old favorite that one should not fail 
to mention. Gourds still retain their 
old-time favor with many. The back 


garden fenee is a good place for the 
gourd vine. The wild cucumber is a 
well known vine common in many sec- 
tions. It is’ the quickest climber 
known. Perhaps you will enjoy moon- 
flower, which is one of the greatest of 
the summer climbers, growing twenty- 
five to forty feet high, and covered 
at night and on dull days with large, 
fragrant flowers. Moonflower may be 
had in white, pink or blue. 

Surely you have some place where 
a vine would add charm and enjoy- 
ment to your surroundings this sum- 
mer. Besides ‘the ones mentioned 
there are many, many othezs which 
are worth while in consideration of 
the little time that is required in the 
growing of vines.—R. E. W. 





ON’T throw away your Easter lily 

after it has ceased blooming. 
Rather, about three weeks after the 
last blossom has dried up and the soil 
out of doors is warm and dry enough 
to set plants outside, take the lily from 
its pot and set it in the open soil. You 
can then expect another period of 
blooms in August. Be sure that it is 
placed in a well drained situation 
where it will get plenty of sunshine 
but not too much strong wind. . Eas- 
ter lilies should be given plenty of 
water during the period. of bloom. 





Light colored walls in the kitchen 
reflect and distribute both artificial 
and natural light. 





Our Style Service 
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2531 210 


The simple straight-line dress is illus- 
trated in style No. 210. The dress would 
be especially attractive made up in one 
of the new cotton prints for afternoon or 
house dress wear. It may be banded in 
plain material or faced with the same 


fabric. It is designed for sizes 16, 18 and 
20 years, or 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size No. 36 re- 


quires three and three-eighths yards of 
forty-inch material with one and three- 


eighths yards of thirty-six-inch con- 
trasting fabric. 
Pajamas are always attractive for 


school girls and No. 859 is designed for 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires three and one-eighth yards of 
forty-inch material with five-eighths 
yards of twenty-seven-inch contrasting: 
material for the facing. 

An attractive apron is found in style 
No. 2531. It comes designed for sizes 
small, medium and large. ~The medium 
size requires two yards of thirty-six-inch 
material with seven yards of binding. 





Of course, the cypress vine is, 


All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department 
for 10 cents in coin or stamps (coin 
preferred). The new Spring Fashion 
Book may also be had for 10 cents. 
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REFRIGERATION FROM OIL HEAT 
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“Trade” ¢, Worth of 


Kerosene 
for “City Refrigeration” 


Bo one to three cents a day any rural home may now have 
modern, year-around refrigeration which safeguards health, 
saves food, saves steps, saves time, saves money. No electricity— 
no gas—just a little more than a pint of kerosene a day. That's all 
SuperFex, the new oil-burning Rerricerator, requires! 


No servicing needed 
No valves, gears, belts; no moving parts. No drains. No “‘serv- 


icing.’’ Noiseless. Only outside connection required is with any 
cold water line—water used only during short heating period. 
“Light it and leave it!” 

Once a day fill the glass fuel reservoir holding a little more than a 
pint of kerosene (costing two to three cents). In about an hour and 
a quarter, the fuel is consumed, the burners go out and the refriger- 
ating process is complete. The low temperature will be maintained 
consistently for from twenty-four to thirty-six hours—longer in 
cool weather. 

Made in a variety of sizes and styles—a complete line, $198.00 
and upwards F. O. B. factory. See Superrex on your dealer's floor. 
He will arrange convenient terms to suit you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by the largest manufacturer of oil- 
burning household appliances in the world. : 

Send coupon today for handsomely illustrated literature on 
“refrigeration from oil heat.” 


OIL BURNING . 


Refrigerator 


Manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OIL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 
—_ 


SS 





RerriGeRation Division 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send us at once, complete illustrated literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burn- 


Name 
Address. 





R. F.D. 
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ay! 
This is Good 


For downright good 
flavor you can’t beat 
Butter-Nut Coffee. It 
pleases six times more 
eople than any other 
rand. It has so much 
richness. It is so fresh 
when you get it. Blended 
the choicest Brazil- 

ian importations. It is the 
easiest coffee to get fine 
results with you ever 
tried. All grocers have it. 

















-Kitt Those 


QCuERS 


Why bother soaking grain, working with dangerous 
poisons? GOPHER DEATH instantly rids your 
farm of gophers, prairie dogs, etc., cheaper and easier. 
Harmless to chickens. 1,000 tablets $1.50, big trial size 








cP . Money back guarantee. Write today. 
Gopher contrdMmboeklet Free. 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO., Ft. Dodge, lowa 
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Present this advertisement 
within 90 days and receive 
above allowance on your 
room account. 


May 17, 1929. 
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Rates *2 to #3 Per Day’ 
All Rooms with Bath 
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-@ur. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when 


the quarterly reviews. 





announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are ag they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not eaiways epply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repre- 
= by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 












God’s Law In the Heart 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 26, 1929. Jeremiah, 31:1-40; 
Hebrews, 8:7-13. Printed 
John, 1:17.) 


“In those days, they shall say no 
more, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
30) But every one shail 
die for his own iniquity: every man 
that eateth the sour grapes, his teeth 
shall be set on edge. (31) Behold, the 
days come, saith Jehovah, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel, and with the house of Ju- 
dah: (32) not, according to the cove- 
nant that I made with their fathers in 
the day that I took them by the hand 


—Jeremiah, 31:29-34; 


| to lead them out of Egypt; which my 








| evil habits of the old system. 





covenant they brake, although I was a 
husband unto them, saith Jehovah. 
(33) But this is the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel aft- 
er those days, saith Jehovah: I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and 
in their heart will I write it; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple. (34) And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, and ev- 
ery man his brother, saying, Know Je- 
hovah; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the great- 
est of them, saith Jehovah: for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin 
will I remember no-more. 
o.& -* 

“For the law was given through Mo- 
ses; grace and truth came through Je- 
sus Christ.” 





| so He had to give them external laws. 





| served, 


| life by God Himself. 


Notwithstanding that God continued 


to show His love in His protection and 
provision, as a husband to his bride, 
yet the people rejected God’s law. Jer- 
emiah himself had manifested great 
faith in the effectiveness of God’s com- 
mandmnts, but he was not able to per- 
suade the nation to return whole-heart- 
edly to God and to render Him obedi- 
ence. The prophet saw that a new 
method was needed. Hence he out- 


| lines the new covenant. 


Three wonderful promises attach to 
the new covenant. 





















First, the law is | 


no longer to be imposed on His peo- | 


within the imner 
Sin is in the 
ob- 
is 


ple, but. implanted 


had formerly 
of Jadah:. . 3 


Jeremiah 
“The sin 


heart. 


| graven upon the table of their heart.” 
| If the desire for sin is to be destroyed, 


| the law must be in the heart. 





In the last days of the siege of Je- | 
| any people until there can be a heart- 


rusalem- by the Chaldean army, Jere- 
miah spoke the words of hope and 


| loyalty to God and to His will. 


comfort found in the text of the les- | 


During preceding months he had 
predicted the fall of Jerusalem and 
the destruction of the temple. Very 
few of his countrymen believed him. 
They imprisoned him for what they 
thought to be treasonable utterances. 
The very men who had rejected Jere- 
miah’s warning, relying on a false 
hope, were in utter despair when the 
enemy was striking its violent and vic- 
torious blows. In their mind the na- 
tion’s doom was sealed. Their faith 
in the future of God’s chosen people 
was cremated in the burning temple. 
It is now Jeremiah, yet in prison as 
the prophet of disaster, who lights the 
lamp of hope. 

In verses preceding the text of the 
lesson Jeremiah promised a restora- 
tion of the captivity. There would then 
be the blessing of God on the land. 
Israel and Judah would become popu- 
lous and prosperous. The sins of the 
fathers for which the captivity was 
sent, would not descend on the chil- 
dren of the restoration. The captivity 
itself would suffice for the evils of the 
preceding generation. Those who had 
eaten the sour grapes of idolatry and 


son. 


If the 
power of sin is conquered, it must be 
by the enabling act of God’s authority 
immediately on the motives. 

Note that the prophet is not propos- 
ing a new law, but a new way of mak- 
ing effective the law already given. 
Even Jesus said, “I came not to de- 
stroy the law... but. to fulfill.” 
der the new covenant, the government 
of life is not by external compulsion 
but by a control of the heart. Man’s 
inner nature will be loyal to God. In 
a nation a few people are kept from 
crime by police authority, but the 
great multitude obey the laws ag a 
matter of conscience. People of crim- 
inal tendencies do not need new laws 
but a new attitude towards existing 
laws. So Jeremiah coneluded that 
there is no hope for his nation or for 


It is 
then that a genuine relationship will 
be sustained between God and His 
people. When God gave to Israel the 
law written on tables of stone, He en- 
couraged obedience because of their 
mutual relationship—He was their God 
and they were His*people.. Disobedi- 
ence cut thru this relationship. Genu- 
ine loyalty, such as is implied in heart 
obedience, will give a consciousness 
of the relationship. 

The second promise of the new cov- 
enant is the universal knowledge of 
God thru the inner perception of Him. 


| In the new era men will not. learn of 


God by rote. Teachers will not guide 
pupils in memorizing the Ten Com- 
mandments and other’ Scriptures. 
Knowledge of God will be imparted to 
the hearts of men, both of small and 
of great. As John wrote (I John, 2: 
27), “But the anointing which ye have 
received of him abideth in you, and ye 
need not. that any man teach you.” 
Until Jeremiah’s prophecy is mani- 
festly fulfilled, it is the duty of every 
one to teach his neighbor to know the 


| Lord, the highest form of knowledge. 


disobedience would suffer for it. Those | 
who would come into the new civiliza- | 
' vision as the power and knowledge of 


tion would not be hampered by the 
For 
there is to be a new era, based on a 
new covenant which will communicate 
an inner desire and power to obey 
God. 

The new covenant was to supersede 
the covenant God made with His peo- 
ple when He delivered them from 
Egypt. The latter was adapted to a 
race in moral and spiritual childhood. 
Its requirements were written on tab- 
lets of stone, known as the Ten Com- 
mandments. As God had to take these 
people by the hand to lead them out 


| of Egypt, guiding them every step by 
' the cloud in daytime and fire at night, 





| new covenant. in Christ. 
| the Baptist came, preaching a prep- 


The third promise is that of forgive- 
ness. This is the basis of the former 
provisions. Only to those whose sins 
are pardoned will the law be given in 


God. 

This covenant of the inner life is 
one of the sublimely spiritual portions 
of the Old Testament. It is known as 
the transition chapter from the Old 
Testament to the New Testament. The 
writer to the Hebrews (Hebrews, 8: 
8-13) quotes this prophecy to show to 
the Hebrew Christians that. the old 
covenant was to be superseded by the 
When John 


aration for Christ, he was thought to 
be, Jeremiah, “that prophet,” and 
Christ Himself was identified as Jere- 


' Mtiah by some of His contemporaries 


Un- | 
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pecause He stressed spiritual loyalty 
to the law of God. The New Testa- 
ment verse included in the lesson text 
gives the Christian aspect of the com- 
parison and contrast between the old 
and the new dispensations, much as 
Jeremiah had indicated in his proph- 
ecy. The fulfillment of this prophecy 
did not take place at the return from 
the captivity. Ezra and his associates 
ye-wrote the Scriptures, and taught 
them orally to others. It had not been 
fulfilled before the coming of Christ. 
It was He who brought a new method 
of life and a new vision of truth. 
“For the law was given through Mo- 
ses; grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ.” 

The law was a gift of God. It was 
given to a people whom God loved, 
whom He had redeemed from Egypt, 
and to whom He was to give a land for 
their possession. It was given under 
very impressive circumstances, indi- 
cating the importance of the gift. 
This law has been a restraining and 
guiding influence to man. 

3ut the law had its limitations. 
was powerless to correct the very sins 
which it revealed. It gave a _ con- 
sciousness of sin and pointed to a 
judgment for sin, but gave no strength 
for obedience or pardon for its infrac- 
tions. “For what the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh. God sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 























condemned sin in the flesh: that the 
righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in-ts, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit.” (Romans, 
8:3, 4.) “Grace and truth came 





Moses was the 





through Jesus Christ.” 






But grace and truth reside in Christ; 
He is the fountain from whom grace 
and truth flow. 


In contrast to the law, whose revela- 
tions point to condemnation for diso- 
bedience, grace in Christ. implies par- 
in 


don for sin, and Divine strength 
a: the heart to incline us to obedience. 
— Grace is within, the law without. Grace 

pardons, the law condemns. Grace 


imparts strength, the law discourages 
one to try for perfect obedience. Grace 


gives liberty, the law binds one to an 
obligation. And as the climax of com- 
ays parison and ‘contrast, grace is in 
od Christ, the law was on tables of stone. 


by Back of grace is the warm, friendly 
heart of our Savior, His ever encour- 
aging word, His strong helping hand. 
There was grace in the law; it was a 
a gracious gift; but the grace got hidden 
ey in the abuse of the law. Yet the grace 
ct- in the law compared to the grace in 
Christ is as a tallow taper under a 
Be great are light. ‘ 
There were two divisions of Old 
Testament law, the moral law summed 
up in the ten commandments, and the 
ceremonial law which is referred to in 
Hebrews 10:1 as having a shadow of 
good things to come. In Christ. was 
the substance of this shadow, the Liv- 
ing One of which the symbols were 
: Pictures, Truth came thru Jesus 
Christ. He personifies the truth of 
the moral law, and is the incarnation 
of the truth of the ceremonial law. 


dge 


iow 


To illustrate the former statement: 
The first commandment is, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 
It is a command, but not a revelation. 
Christ is the revelation of God. ' “No 
Man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, which is in -the 


bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.” (John, 1:18.) ~There is no 
temptation to worship other gods 
When we behold God in Christ. He is 
the truth of all of the commandments, 
the motive for spiritual and reverent 
Worship, the Lord of the Sabbath, the 
binding spirit-in the family. He is 
also the substance in the ceremonial 
laws. as our sacrifice, our way to God, 
our high priest for intercession, our 
light, our bread of life, our God Him- 
Seil. “Christ the power of God (grace), 
and the wisdom of God (truth).” 

‘These notes on the lesson were fur- 


ished by Dr. Thompson, of West Al- 
lis, Mich. 
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mediator of the law, not the originator. | 





DR. WM. H. PETERS 
Health Commissioner, 
City of Cincinnati 


“Bacteria multiply rapidly in 
warm milk. All milk must be 
cooled immediately after milking 
and kept at a temperature low 
enough to check the growth of 
_bacteria.”’ 

(Signed) Wm. H. Peters, M.D. 
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BACTERIA IN MILK 
MULTIPLY ENORMOUSLY 
WHEN TEMPERATURE 

SES ABOVE 50° 

In fifteen drops of finest milk ob- 
tainable 3000 germs were counted. 
In 24 hours, at a temperature of 
50°, these germs had multiplied 
to 11,500. When the tempera- 
ture was raised to 55°, the germs 
increased to 18,800. At 60°, there 
were 180,000 of them. At 68° 
nearly one half million. 

pte pos 4 operated the Crosley Icy- 
ball unit will keep a constant low 
temperature in the Icyball re- 
Srigerator. 


Saves Us 83.00 a Week 
“From the cream produced by 
seven cows we get $2.25 and more 
than we got before we used the Icy 
ball because with it we can always 
get Grade One cream. Besides we 
make one trip tothe creamery instead 
of two as before. This makes a total 
saving of more than $3.00 a week 
which in one season will pay for 


expense is cost of fuel. 
heating is equivalent to replenishing the 


rigeration... 
-that protects health! 


-that stops germ growth in food! | 
-that saves thousands of footsteps! 
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ERE is an amazing invention that does everything costly refrigerating de- 


vices do at a price about equal to that of a good ice-box. 
germs multiply—health is endangered when proper protection is not available. 
Now comes this wonderful improvement over spring houses, caves and wells. 
This new refrigerator saves not only food, health and money but millions of 
footsteps; for it can ke located conveniently by the housekeepers’ center of 
activities—the kitchen. 
Natural ice if available is costly in money, energy and time. 
natural or artificial ice find it very expensive and in many localities diffi- 
cult to get. 
The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is operated by heating. 
easily on a simple gas or oil stove. 











itself. Then we have ice for the 


“Tt sure is a wonderful blessing for 





table and ice cream whenever we Adaptable to 
want it.’ Many Uses 
—Carl Moyer, Kansas. Homes everywhere 
Cam: Farms Dairies 
Better Than Ordinary Stores. Reina ts 
Iee Box Roadside Stands 


people that are unable to get ice. Special Models for e 
¢ thinkit keeps food better than an Special Needs . ‘ 
ordinary, fefrigerator and is much Double Unit Dairy Model Complete with Cabinet 
cleaner. Drink 1 

—C. C. White, Colorado. AB... Water Cooler FOB. FACTO RI ES 








Foods spoil— 


Those who buy 


This can be done 


The time and attention needed in oper- 
ating it is hardly more than lifting it from box to stove and back. Operating 
The general average about 2c per heating. 


Each ° 
cabinet with a fresh cake of ice. 
The cabinet storage space is equivalent 
to that of the ordinary 75-lb. icer type 
of ice-box. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is effi- 
ciently insulated, so that the coldness 
of the box remains practically the same 
while the refrigerating unit is being 
heated. y 

It does everything the high price re- 
frigerators do. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating unit 
makes ice cubes. The steady cold it 
maintains keeps drinking water, milk and 
other beverages at a most palatable and 
healthful temperature. It keeps salads 
crisp. It actually freezes those most 
delectable of desserts—ice cream, sher- 
bets and ices. 

This remarkable invention has no 
moving parts. Nothing to get out 
of order. Nothing that should 
ever need any service. The re- 
frigerating material never needs 
replenishing. 

Over 22,000 were sold last year. 
It is a device which has proven its 
value and its practicability. It is 
made by The Crosley Radio Cor- 
poration. It is sold by Crosley 
dealers everywhere. If you gan- 
not locate a Crosley dealer send 
this coupon to the factory for 
further information. 








CROSLEY 
ICYBALL 


Ketrigeration 


Standard Battery & Electric Co. 








Distributed By 


oa. 


ae ere 


The Crosley Radio Corp., 
Dept. 144, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: : | abc 
your Icyball Refrigerator, without any obligation 
on my part. 


Please send me all information about 


Address or R.F.D. Route No. ..........-.-...-------<-------<-------+ 


Nebraska Buick Auto Co. 


Des Moines, lowa—Omaha—Lincoln, Neb. 





Should We Increase the 
Yields per Acre? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


laces’ Farmer from time to time en- 
couraging the farmer to _ increase 
yields. Such stories as those on “Mas- 
ter Farmers,” such articles as “Dou- 


bling Corn Yields,” and about using 
$2.50 worth of fertilizer and getting $8 
worth more corn. Now, it is a simple 
fact that if the majority of farmers 
should raise that much more corn they 





would -get $8. less instead of more 


Waterloo—Cedar Rapids, lowa 


I notice so many articles in Wal- | 








} Fe 
| money for their crop when it is put on 


the market. 

If you can tell us how to cut the 
cost per bushel, tho we get fewer bush- 
els, it will be helping us. 

The Department of Agriculture pays 
35,000 men to help us raise bigger 
crops, working in competition and 
against each other. If these men are 
at all efficient, is it any wonder there 
is a farm problem? The only thing 
that saves us is they are mostly poli- 
ticians and are utterly useless for 
what they are drawing pay. 

President Hoover in his note to con- 
gress on the debenture plan of farm 
relief said that if we raise the price 





of grain it encourages over-production, 
so will be bad for the farmers and ruin 
agriculture. So the question is, how 
to help without increasing the price of 
products. What a terrible task it is 
“fooling a part of the people all the 
time.” “i 
SIMPLE SIMON. 
Wright County, Iowa. 





Remarks: More efficient production 
on fewer acres ought to be the aim, of 
course. Better methods that are used 
to increase total production may help 
the more efficient farmers but they 
may harm agriculture as a whole.— 
Editor. 
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(All Ball-Bearing) 
' PoweR HEAD 


for Deep-Well Water Sytems 


B cause it has been designed 


especially FOR farm 
right here in Iowa, by men who 
thoroughly understand the con- 
ditions it must meet. 


The new Red Jacket repre- 


EST for farm service be- 


service, 


sents the latest advance in 
Power Head design. It-embodies 
many new and exclusive fea- 
tures which will make it the 


choice of every farmer who in- 
vestigates and compares it with 
any eof the old style power 
heads. 


“Every Bearing 


a Ball-Bearing”’ 
It is the ONLY Power 


Head em- 


ploying Ball Bearings for every 
rotating part This means less 
power to, operate—easy starting in 
coldest Wweather—and the elimina- 
tion of the trouble and expense al 
ways attendant upon plain bearings 


Check These Features 
LONGER LIFE—Because the 
Red Jacket Power Head is 
heavier and stronger than any 
other unit of the same capacity. 
COSTS LESS TO OPERATE— 
tecause less power is required 
to operate it, due to ball bear- 
ing equipment. 

EASY TO REPAIR—Because 
equipped with our “So-Easy-To- 
Fix’’ patented features enabl- 
ing you to install new leathers 
and plungers in the cylinder 
quickly and easily. 

USES ANY POWER—Operates 
with electric, gasoline engine, 
windmill power and, if neces- 
sary, by hand. 


Ask dealer, 


coupon to us 


the 
will 


send 


we 


you 
below 


or 


and 


send complete information. 


RED JACKET MFG. CO. 


Davenport, lowa 





RED JACKET 




















Cooperation Important in 
Dairy Marketing 


One-third of the, butter and cheese 
produced in this country and two- 
fifths of the fluid milk used for urban 
consumption are marketed coopera- 
tively, according to figures collected 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In 1927, the total value 
of the products handled by cooperative 


dairy marketing associations was 
$620,000,000. Of this total, coopera- 


tive creameries handled $250,000,000; 
milk associations, $325,000,000; cheese 
factories, $33,000,000, and cream stat- 
tions, $12,000,000. 

Cooperative creameries manufac- 
tured one-half million pounds of but- 
ter in 1927. Seventy-four per cent of 
this came from three states, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Wisconsin. During the 
same year, Wisconsin produced more 
than 75 per cent of the cheese made in 
cooperative factories. 

“Associations for-the manufacture 
and marketing of dairy products are 
among the older types of cooperative 


farm organizations,” states T. G. 
‘Stitts, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. “In Minnesota, 


the first cooperative creameries were 
formed ‘about 1890. In Iowa, the farm- 
er-owned creameries are slightly old- 
Cheese factories "were operated 
by producers in Wisconsin and New 
York at a somewhat earlier date. 

“Many years of experience in this 
country have demonstrated that the 
cooperative creamery is an established 
institution in the intensive surplus- 
producing dairy regions. There is no 
question as to the practicability of 
the cooperative form of business in 
butter manufacture, in the butter-pro- 
ducing sections of Minnesota, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. Experience has proved 
that a cooperative creamery can be a 
decided benefit to the dairy, farmer 
and that this type of association has 
progressed beyond the formative pe- 
riod. The creameries in these sections 
are established business institutions, 
ranking in stability with the so-called 
accepted private business organiza- 
tions. If a creamery burns, another is 
built, or the members join with a 
neighboring cooperative association. 
The farmer-owned associations have 
long demonstrated their place in the 
business set-up of the dairy commu- 
nity.” 

In further discussing the causes for 
business failure of cooperative cream- 
eries, Mr. Stitts points out three essen- 
tials that should have the careful anal- 
ysis of the people involved before a 
creamery is organized. These points 
are: Too small a volume of business, 
poor management, and inadequate fi- 
nancing. 

No definite rule can be set down on 
any of these different points. Experi- 
ence has shown-that creameries manu- 
facturing from 200,000 to 300,000 
pounds of butter annually, will operate 
successfully in Minnesota, lowa and 
Wisconsin, while larger volume is nec- 
essary in some of the cooperatives in 
the west, where dairy production is 
more scattered. 

Good management in Iowa coopera- 
tive creameries usually means the se- 
lection of a good buttermaker as he 


er. 


THE DAIRY 











the manager as well as the 


is often 
operator. In other sections of the 
country, where the creameries are 


larger, the manager is separate from 
the operator. 

Adequate financing of cooperatives 
is necessary, especially where there 
is some doubt in regard to the volume. 
Careful estimates, should be made of 
the funds needed for constructing and 
equipping the creamery as well as 
working capital. Creameries should 
not be “over-built,” neither should 
they be under-financed. A sound fi- 
nancial policy not only gives the asso- 
ciation a standing in the community 
but also strengthens the organization 
with its own membership. 


Plan Next Winter’s 
Feed Now 


The shortage of good roughage dur- 

ing the past winter should insure an 
abundant supply of this type of dairy 
feed during the future. Sometimes we 
need a real shortage in order to im- 
press upon us the value of roughage 
as an essential part of the dairy cow’s 
ration. As a matter of fact, roughage 
should form the basic part of the 
ration, with enough concentrated feeds 
being used to supplement the rough- 
age from the standpoint of total nu- 
trients and protein needed. 
If sufficient alfalfa and clover hay 
not in sight to meet the needs of 
the cattle during the coming winter, 
we would suggest that soy beans be 
given consideration. Soy beans are an 
annual. They may be cut for hay or 
they may be threshed and used as a 
protein supplement. They will grow 
on land that is more acid than will 
clover or alfalfa. However they will 
respond well to lime. The seed should 
be inoculated to give the best results 
in most cases. 

Dairying without legumes is an up- 
hill proposition for legumes cheapen 
the cost of production as well as make 
the rations more effective. Now is 
the time to plan for a future supply of 
alfalfa, sweet clover or common red 
clover. Such crops not only supply 
the feed needed for dairy cattle, but 
they enrich the soil, thereby increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the whole 
farm. 





is 





Save Pastures Until 
Developed 


This has been a hard winter on a 
short hay supply and the natural ten- 
dency will be to turn cows out on 
pasture as soon as any grass appears 
in order to relieve the hay shortage. 

It has been demonstrated by many 
dairymen that this is a poor policy. 
New grass has but little feed value. 
It’s principle value lies in the stim- 
ulating influence which it has on pro- 
duction. Unless the feed nutrients 
that the cows need to manufacture the 
milk are supplied from other sources; 
the cows will further deplete their 
bodies. This will mean a shorter sup- 
ply of milk throughout the summer 
than would otherwise be expected. 

In addition to the lack of nourish- 
ment in the early grass, early pastur- 
ing decreases the total yield of feed by 
checking the growth of the plants be- 
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NEVER-CREE 
FENCE ANCHOR 
Make Sturdy Fences That Stay 

= write for 
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The Lenc-fiett Lumber Comp: 
Established 1875 
807 R. A. Long Building Kansas City, 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will im twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmilfit is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
Jasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermetors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm-machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Heuses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Cows Thrive Better 
in Tile Barns 


milk and butter fat with 
the same feed. Why? Be- 
cause a barn of Denison Load- 
Bearing Tile is dry, sanitary, 


— HEY’LL produce more 


comfortably warm, healthful! 
Less chance of coids or other 
sickness. More of their feed 
foes into fat and milk. 

No painting or other upkeep 
expense with a tile building. It 
lasts longer, costs less per year 
of service. 


Sold by Your Local Dealer 


Mason City Brick & Tile Company 
224 Denisen Bidg. Mason City, lowa 




















MORTON GHiNELEVATOR 





Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 


est, 
est Running. 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Mortes, lil. 








If you are thinking of buildi new 

aid send for Bren complete pie. in- 

elod! pies a ~tage | tal, 

uired. We also send complete 
Catalog of the— ze 

MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 

Simplest — ng —most practieal. Neo 

short turns. Run by horses or emalbengine. 

Can’t clog. Handles ear corn—wheat—ests 

Y tn a Desersorican — 

you x 
= payments. Send for Free Crib pase 


gait | o> | ‘The Meyer Mig. Co. Bor 1269, Morton, UL 
‘im ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 
tye in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Acme Hay 2 Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lowa 








| and rooted. 
| for hay 





fore they become firmly established 
A few more dollars spent 


thereby delaying the turning on grass 
until it has a chance to get a start, 
will make money for the operator in 
most cases. 

Emergency pastures will be needed 


| by a great many dairymens to help 
| carry the cattle through the summer 


months. Men who have a good stand 
of sweet clover to pasture will not 
need additional pasture as badly as 
the men who are depending upon blue 
grass. Often a small patch ef Sudan 
grass wili greatly aid in supplement- 
ing the regular pasture, thereby sav- 


} ing im the amount of grain or other 


roughage needed. 





Liquid Manure Cistern 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“In building a cement floor in a 
dairy barn, would it be practical to 
put a cistern or pit underneath the 
floor to drain the liquid from the ‘gut- 
ters into? The pit could be built for 
very little expense, but am doubtful 


whether it would save enough fertility | 


to pay for the expense and trouble.” 


is very rich in some of the elements of 
fertility, I think it is still a very de- 
batable question whether it pays to 
handle it thru the use of a cistern of 
the type you have in mind. The ex- 
pense and trouble of handling the liq- 
uid manure is quite high, and most 


| dairymen seem to prefer to use more 


litter and to soak up the liquid manure 
as fully as possible in that way. Ina 
large dairy establishment it probably 
would pay to use such a cistern, not 
only for the fertility thus saved, but 
to -get the liquid out of the way as 
quickly as possible; but with a small 
herd, I hardly think it would be ad- 
visable. 

The Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Ill., have excellent free bul- 


| letins and plans for such cisterns. 


Where one is used, the usual method 


| of disposal is to pump the liquid over 


| fore it is taken to the field. 


each spreader load of manure just be- 
With a 
diaphragm pump even most of the set- 


| tled material in the bottom can be 


handled without trouble.—I. W. D. 





| New Cream Plan Causes 


Misunderstanding 


The abrupt change which centraliz- 


ers made in their cream buying plans 


on April 15 has probably caused more 
discussion than any other change 
which has recently taken place in the 


creamery industry. Some newspapers 
of the state have carried a story stat- 


ing that the new plan was a require- 
ment of the state law. This statement 
has been emphatically denied by M. G. 


Thornburg, secretary of agriculture. 


| cream is not required by law, 





“The ‘service fee’ plan of buying 
” states 
Mr. Thornburg. “Any statements 
which indicate that such is the case 
are absolutely untrue. There is no 
law or department ruling that would 
give any foundation for such a state- 
ment. The Iowa department of agri- 
culture has neither approved nor con- 
demned the plan. The plan has been 
used in Nebraska for two months but 
reports from different parts of lowa 
would indieate that there is consider- 
able doubt as to whether the plan is 
going to fit into our conditions in a 


| satisfactory manner.” 





Under the new buying plan the 
farmer pays a flat charge of 31 cents 
per can of cream, regardless of the 
amount sold. Formerly the cream sta- 
tion operator was paid by the creamer- 
ies on a basis of the amount of butter- 
fat purchased. The change in the 
method of buying, transfers the cost 
of the station directly to the produc- 
ers. Creamery companies state that 
the change is allowing them to in- 
erease the price about 5 cents per 
pound over what they would otherwise 
be able to pay. As the average shipper 


during the spring months,. 








markets about ten pounds of butterfat 
at a time, centralizer creameries esti- 
mate that it means a net increase in 
price to the .average person selling 
cream. 

The arguments presented in favor of 
the change are that it will -eventually 
mean fewer cream stations and a low- 
er net cost in handling the cream sta- 
tion business. Creameries also state 
that it dees not penalize the large 
shipper as was the case with the other 
method of buying at cream stations. 
On the other hand, many small ship- 
pers“feel that they can not afford to 
sell cream under the present provi- 
sions, while others argue that. any buy- 
ing expenses should be deducted from 
the net price offered to the farmer so 


that he will know exactly what he is | 
going to receive for the cream which | 
| he sells. 


At the present time there are a good 
many cream station operators who 
have refused to change over to the 
new plan. Temporarily this has often 
meant an increase in the price paid to 
producers for butterfat as such oper- 
ators have usually met the price of- 
fered by stations that are operating on 
the fee basis. Large shippers who are 


cote Pape: | selli direct enerally receivin 
While the liquid part of the manure | Te a ¥ * S 


about the same prices as before the 
change was made in the buying plan. 





Ideas Gleaned From 
Testers’ Reports 


Dairymen who have not had time to 
provide ground feed for their cows are 
not operating a dairy business, accord- 
ing to Melvin Thurow, tester for the 
Madison county, Iowa, association. He 
states: “Poor feed and poor care not 
only knock down present production, 
but leave the cows in such poor condi- 
tion that much time and money are 
required to get the production back to 
where it was before.” 


A definite place for pedigree cerfifi- 
cates and other valuable records is a 
suggestion made by Gerhard Mayer, of 
the Pioneer association. He suggests 
a folder and a special drawer where 
pedigrees and other papers of this kind 
may be kept. Testers may also be of 
service to members in aiding them in 
making applications for registration 
certificates, 


The use of a ‘good louse powder 
which will kill profiteering parasites 
is suggested by John P. Jones, of the 
Hardin county, Iowa, association. He 
proves his point by citing one member 


‘ who raised his herd average from 22.3 


pounds of butterfat per month, to 34.7 
pounds. The owner credits the in- 
crease largely to the use of a louse 


powder, plus currying the cows daily. | 


If you have not already put the | 


tank heater into storage for the sum- 
mer, the suggestion of Arthur Reger, 
of the Audubon county, Iowa, associa- 
tion, will come in handy. He believes 


that it is better to put it in storage, so | 


that it will be in good shape next fall. 


Oleo Bill Again Before 
Congress 


Dairy interests are hoping that they 
will be able to force some action on 
the amendments to the federal oleo- 
margarine law in the present short ses- 
sion of congress. Congressman Hau- 
gen of Iowa has again presented 
amendments to the law which would 
require different compounds, which 





are made in a similar manner to oleo- | 


margarine, altho labeled as shorten- 
ing, to come under the oleomargarine 
law and pay a similar tax. 

The National Dairy Union has been 
very active in furthering amendments 
to this law. They have sent out a let- 


ter urging all dairy interests to get in | 
touch with their senators and repre- | 
sentatives and urge their support of | 


this measure. 














~ + Want: - 
Bigger Cream « « 
Checks’? 2? ? ? ? 





Then + ¢ « geta New 


De Laval 


¢ ¢ Separator ¢ + 
¢ ¢ ® 
OW everyone can have a De Laval 
quality separater—for they are 
made in such a wide variety of sizes 
and prices that no. separator user can 
afford to be without one. 


The *‘ Golden” Series 

The De Laval “Golden” Series are the world’s 
best cream separators. They are the most 
completely and conveniently equi the clean- 
est ing, easiest running and most durable 
separator: . Perfectly designed and 
finished im gold and black lacquer colors, 
are likewise the most beautiful. i 


? Series 

The De Laval “Utility” Series are 
identical with the “Golden” Conte ee tae 
tion and separating efficiency, but lack several 
non-essential i mt features. Re 
finished in all “crinkle” japan. e 
their prices are less than the “Golden” Series, 
they are superior in —_ way to others. 
Three sizes—350, 500 750 tbs. sepa- 
rating capacities per hour. Hand, belt or electric 
motor drive. 


See your De Laval agent or send 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C@., Dept 3440 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Milker Oo 
check which 


Please send me, without ob- 


Separator D0 
ligation, full information on 























BUILD a stlo this summer 
with Kale 


perfect as it possible to 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 

tlle biecks. 

y made from our 

superior Kalo shale and are 

. unsurpassed for strength 

and beauty. 


Let us send you full tnfor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
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THE POULTRY. 


Iowa Hens Important 
Source of Income 


Iowa hens produted poultry and egg 
products worth approximately $72,000,- 
000 last year, according to figures 
compiled by R. G. Clark, chief of the 
Iowa dairy and food division. The to- 
tal egg production, which is estimated 
at 160,000,000 dozens, were worth $40,- 
000,000, while the 32,000,000 head of 
poultry sold were worth approximately 
$1 each, or $32,000,000. 

Probably about three-fourths of the 
total production represents actual in- 
come to the state as the remainder 
was used in lowa. It is known that ap- 
proximately 120,000,000 dozens of Iowa 
eggs were sold on eastern markets. 
Producers in Iowa received approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 for poultry whiéh 
was shipped out of the state, thereby 
making the total income to the state 
approximately $55,000,000 from poul- 
try. 


“The 


farmer is not the only one 





cent of our poultry that goes onto the 
eastern markets grades No. 1. 


duction is at the best, it takes three 
eases of eggs as they come from the 
producer to make two cases of No. 1 
eggs. There are other months in the 
year when it takes three cases 
make one case of No. 1 eggs.” 
These facts as set forth indicate that 
a further extension of buying eggs and 


poultry on grade will be the most im- 


portant step in further increasing the 
value of Iowa’s poultry products. 





Summer Shelters for 
Chicks 


Placing chicks in an easily con- 
structed and inexpensive summer shel- 
ter will eliminate the necessity 
keeping them in a crowded hot brood- 
er during the summer months. A sum- 
mer shelter will provide comfortable 
and healthy quarters and will enable 
the owner to raise a larger per cent 























best growth during the summer. It 
vermin 


overheating are avoided. 


as 





GETTING READY FOR SUMMER 
Growing chicks need a shelter after this sort in order to make the 


protects 
well as reducing poultry mite troubles. 


storms and animal 
Overcrowding and 


against 








is by the addition of 
these millions to Iowa's income,” 
states Mr. Clark. “The poultry indus- 
try is not confined to the large cities 
but it well distributed over the state.” 

Last year Iowa’s poultry 
furnished 51,051,901 pounds of dressed 
poultry for the four principal markets 
—Chicago, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. This was over 20 per 
cent more than furnished by any other 
state and over one-seventh of the total 
receipts of dressed poultry on these 
four markets. 

Iowa also furnished 586 carloads of 
live poultry for the New York mar- 
ket. Exact figures of live shipments 
to Chicago, Iowa’s largest market for 
live poultry, were not available. 

“Any move that can be made to in- 
erease either the output or value of 
these products will be of inestimable 
yalue to our state,” remarks Mr. Clark 
in his annual report. “Perhaps an in- 
creased value of the product, by rais- 
ing the quality of both our poultry 
and eggs, will be our best opportunity. 
It is estimated that not over 50 per 


who benefited 


inddstry | 





of the chicks. The shelter may be 
placed on new ground free from dis- 
ease or parasites. 

The summer shelter may be built of 
new lumber or of lumber found on the 
farm or salvaged from old buildings. 
If new lumber and all the materials 
are bought the cost will be from $12 
to $18. The shelter will provide ade- 
quate shelter for chicks after they are 
eight to ten weeks of age, or after 
warm weather comes, until time to put 
them in the laying house in Septem- 
ber. 

The shelter is mounted on 2x4-inch 
runners and is three feet high in front 
and two feet high in the rear. The 
roof and rear wall are of shiplap. The 
corner and upright posts along the 
side are 2x2 lumber. The roosts are 
2x2 boards placed low enough so there 
is plenty of roem for the chicks at 
the ‘eaves but not low enough so the 
rain can blow in on them readily. 

The capacity of the house is figured 
at one bird to each square foot of floor 
space, or 100 for a house 10x10 feet. 

Thirty feet of one-inch mesh wire is 


In the 
spring of the year, when our egg pro- 


to 


of . 








Important 
Points 







Take the advice of the 


who sells 


Man 
you your feeds 


Your feed-dealer advises you conscientiously, 
because he profits when you are- satisfied. 
Poultrymen tell him their results with Reef 
Brand. And although he could make more 
money selling substitutes, for 3 reasons he re- 
commends thistested, clean, young oyster shell: 


MORE EGGS: ... The shell that helped 
set 1927-28 laying records is guaranteed 
to increase your 
necessary egg-sh 
BETTER SHELLS:...Over 99% Cal- 
cium Carbonate, Reef Brand gives you 


bring high prices at market. 


HATCHABILITY: ... Eggs 
Brand hens hatch more chi 


bone chicks, decreasing mortality. 





PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 


GULF CRUSHING CO., INC., New Orleans, U. S, A. 


— 
















g-yield, by supplying 
material. 





with firm, strong shells that help to 


from Reef 
cks, strong- 
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Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY echicks.”’ 
22 years. Prompt Shipment. 


You cana do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. 
Catalog and Poultry Guide free. 





“The World's Greatest Layers.” 
Leghorn breeders 


EGGLAND FARM, Box W, MT. RNON, 10WA 





required for the two sides and front. 
If vermin bother the chicks at night, 
a floor of wire netting may be made. 
This is most conveniently made in two 
sections. The frames are of 2x2-inch 
boards and each one is nine feet eight 


| . . : 
' inches long and four feet eight inches 





These frames are covered with 
mesh wire netting. The two 


wide. 
inch 


frames just fill the floor space.—L. R. 


Combs. 





Breaking Up Setting 
Hens 


If broody hens are allowed their own 
way during spring months they will 
not only waste time when they might 
be laying eggs but they will also be a 
nuisance to other hens and the people 
who are caring for the flock. 

3roody hens are so much of a nui- 
sance that one is often tempted to use 
the rough method of trying to break 
up their desire to set. Even tho they 
may be handled quietly enough, too 
many people will put them in a prison 
on a bread and water diet, thinking 
that starvation methods may bring 
about a change in their desires. 

Neither the rough nor starvation 
method brings the best results. 
Broody coops which are built up off 
the ground and have a slatted bottom 
so that the hens will not have a chance 
to set on what might seem to be a 
nest, will usually give the best results. 
Instead of starving the hens, they 
should be given a liberal ration of well 
balanced feeds. This type of feeding 
will supply the material needed in the 
formation of eggs and will usually in- 
crease the desire of the hens to lay, 
rather than set. 

Hens should not be kept in the 
broody coop for too long a time but 
should be given an opportunity to 
show whether they still desire to set. 

Some people adopt the practice of 
marking the hens which show broodi- 
ness. This may be done by clipping a 
wing or putting on a colored leg band. 
Hens that are persistently broody are 
usually poor layers and should be sent 
to market. 















This —> 
Chicken, fed on 
ordinary starting and growing 
mash weighed 3 Ibs. at 
116 days old. 





















116 days old 
It was fed 


SARGENT 

















J . 
Starting and Growing Mash 

Would you like to add 21, Ibs. 
more than usual to each of your 
spring flock of ultry? 

Actual tests, from which the 
above photos were made, show 
that Sargent Starting and Grow- 
ing Mash has almost doubled the 
growing nutriment of an ordi- 
nary mash. 

That’s why 75% of the lowa 
hatcheries recommend it. 

That's why thousands of suc: 
cessful poultry raisers prefer tt 
to all other mashes. : 

Its Minrol-Protin ingredient & 
one reason for its success in re 
ducing mortality and making 
healthier, earlier-maturing broil 
ers or layers. 

Add that extra weight to your 
flock by feeding Sargent Start 
ing and Growing Mash. 

Send for free 
2 P y PS it regent 

oultryManual.” 

At more than onsoy monet 
500 Iowa dealers, — 
or write 
SARGENT 7 

omnes 

& CO | 
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Des Moines, Ia. 
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Keeping Qualities of 
Eggs 


In the customary grading of eggs 
the shrinkage of the air :ell is one of 
the most important. factors used in de- 
termining the freshness or quality of 


the eggs. If the size of the air cell is 
the only factor considered in deter- 
mining the interior quality of eggs, 
many mistakes will occur as the 
amount of shrinkage is largely deter- 
mined by the humidity and tempera- 
ture of the air where stored. 

which are heavily infected 
with bacteria ordinarily have very 
poor keeping qualities. Proper stor- 
age of eggs will do a great deal to 
prevent the growth of such organisms 
but even when there is little bacterial 
growth, three changes which lower 
egg quality take place. These changes 
as recently set forth by Prof. Paul F. 
Sharp, of Cornell University, are as 
follows: 

“(1) The change of the thick, jelly- 
like white which surrounds the yolk of 
the egg to a fluid condition, producing 
what is commonly known as ‘watery 
whites.’ (2)The passage of water from 
the white to the yolk, producing a 
more fluid condition of the yolk con- 
tents. (3) The weakening of the yolk 
membrane, causing the yolk of the egg 
to flatten when the egg is broken, and, 
if this weakening has progressed far 
enough, to break.” 

These facts indicate that producers 
should not only pay attention to pro- 
ducing eggs that are clean and free 
from bacteria, but they should also 
adopt a policy of marketing the eggs 
at frequent intervals and storing them 


ss 
ugEes 


in a cool, dry place so as to retain the | 


initial quality of the egg. 


People who buy and handle the eggs | 


after they leave the producers’ hands 
also have a responsibility in the pres- 
ervation of quality. If eggs are al- 
lowed to stand around a warm room 
with other merchandise, considerable 
deterioration will take place. In ad- 
dition, the failure of dealers to buy 
on grade encourages producers to be 
careless, rather than careful, in the 
production and marketing of the 
product. 





Oregon Establishes New 
Egg Grades 


A new egg law has been enacted in 
Oregon which stipulates the grades to 
be used as fresh extras, fresh medi- 


ums, fresh pullets, standards, medium 
firsts, pullet. firsts, and undergrades. 

The law as adopted relates to the 
quality, weight, regulations, classifica- 
tion and labeling of all eggs displayed 
for sale. It would seem ‘that the 
grades suggested might be a good 
suggestion for market grades as they 
would not create a consumer’s preju- 
dice against some of the inferior 
grades of edible eggs, such as would 
be the case in the use of grade 2 and 
grade 3. At the same time the grades 
would permit consumers to buy strict- 
ly fresh eggs if they so desired. 





Dirty Eggs Mean a Loss 


Dirty eggs are one of the largest 
sources of preventable losses in han- 
dling eggs. This loss is largely pre- 
ventable for plenty of clean straw in 
the nests, clean litter in the hen house, 
plus some clean gravel or sand around 
the door of the hen house will greatly 
reduce the number of dirty eggs. 

Wet, soggy, rainy weather is one 
cause of dirty eggs. Their produc- 
tion is somewhat seasonable because 
during the spring there is more weath- 
er of the kind that will cause hens to 
eet their feet dirty than at any other 
time of the year. This is also the 
time of greatest egg production so 
that the loss from dirty eggs is more 
hoticeable than at any other time. 

There are two types of dirt that 
Must be guarded against. One is the 
mud that the hens bring in on their 


feet from outside of the building and 
the other is droppings picked up on 
the hen’s feet due to lack of proper 
cleaning of the hen house, roasts or 
nests. 


qualities. 
be rubbed off with steel wool without 
any material loss to keeping quality. 
However, the best method is to pre- 
vent the loss through the adoption of 
the suggestions offered in regard to 
clean litter, gravel around the door 
and plenty of clean nest material. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


iff. 
in more than one phase thereof. 
liver oil is of most vital concern. 
now on the free list. 
have asked for a duty of 45 per cent 
ad valorem on cod liver oil. 
have secured the backing of farm or- 
ganizations in this request. 


Washing eggs injures their keeping 
Slight traces of dirt may 





The Tariff 


Congress is now considering the tar- 


Poultry raisers have an interest 
Cod 
It is 
Fish oil factories 


They 


This backing is highly pleasing to 











The Baby Chick says: 

“A brooder house 
floor is a vast terri- 
tory to one like my- 
self turned loose in 
it without experi- 
ence when one to 
three days old. It 
helps me _ learn 
where to find my4 


foster mother if a 
shield or wall is 
placed around the 


brooder stove and my partners and 
I placed inside except during feed- 
ing. The wall can be moved out 
gradually as we grow older and 
more experienced.” 








fishing companies who make cod liver 
oil, 
feed cod liver oil going to profit from 
this kind of an alliance? 


liver oil for poultry feeding grown into 
nation-wide use. 
tic experimenters five years ago, how- 
ever, did not foresee the revolutionary 
result in feeding practices and man- 
agement. of poultry brought about by 
the use of cod liver oil. 


Thousands of small poultry men are 
just beginning to realize the value of 
cod liver oil for commercial feeding. 
This vast untouched field for market- 
ing cod liver oil is yet to be developed. 


the antirachitic factor, in the diet of 
chickens causes rickets or leg weak- 
ness. 
the birds to assimilate properly the 
chemicals, 
that are in the feed. 
soft, abnormal bone development. The 


vitality of the birds is lowered; they 
go down with leg weakness, lose 
weight and eventually die. The neces- 


sary quantity of the antirachitic factor 
supplied by cod liver oil will prevent 
rickets and will produce a more vigor- 
ous, lively chick—one that will rapidly 
gain in weight and that will mature as 
a larger specimen, more fit and capa- 
ble of producing eggs of higher quality. 


but how are poultry growers who 


Only in the past five years has cod 


The most enthusias- 


The industry is still in its infancy. 


Vitamin D deficiency, or the lack of 


This is due to the inability of 


calcium and phosphorus, 
The result is a 





| statements of the 


It is always best to feed a cod liver 


oil which has been biologically tested 
for vitamin potency. This oil should 


also be tested chemically for purity 


after having been carefully selected as 
to grade and quality. 


ed by the reputable refiner. 
cent of the total ration should be fed 
during the indoor period and during 
the winter months. One-half of this 
amount would suffice in the summer. 
The proposed 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem tariff on cod liver oil would in- 
crease the cost to the consumer 50 to 
100 per cent, according to the amount 
of pyramiding which naturally follows 
the levying of a duty. The potential 
yearly demand for poultry feeding 
alone is 280,500,000 pounds. These fig- 
ures are estimated on the consumption 
of one-half pound of cod liver oil per 
hen per year on the basis of the Unit- 
ed States census of poultry population. 
A tariff on cod liver oil can put no 
more codfish in the ocean. The po- 
tential yearly production of domestic 
cod liver oil, according to the actual 
statement of the tariff proponents, is 
only 10,000,000 pounds. This would 
leave a deficit of 270,500,000 pounds. 
The actual importation of cod liver 
oil into the United States in 1927 was 
34,164,950 pounds, and the actual pro- 
duction of cod liver oil by domestic 
firms in the same year was te 009 
pounds, leaving a deficit of 32,007,941 
pounds. These figures are from the 
representative of 
the United States Fisheries Associa- 
tion and the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. On the basis of 


oil, the cost to users would be in- 
creased, conservatively, $2,000,000 by 
a 45 per cent. ad valorem tariff. This 
increased cost would expand greatly 
as the feeding of cod liver oil becomes 
more general from year to year. Since 
the domestic fishing industry could 
supply less than 4 per cent of the po- 
tential demand for poultry feeding if 
it produced its admitted maximum po- 
tential, poultry feeders would always 


| be obliged to pay the full amount of 
| the tariff on every ounce of cod liver 


oil purchased. 

The proposed tariff in addition to 
increasing the consumer cost 50 to 
100 per cent, would force many poul- 
trymen to discontinue the use of cod 
liver oil; would lower the quality of 
the poultry now being received on the 
the market, and would mean higher 
prices to the public. It would in no 
way help to solve our pressing farm 
problem. It would, on the contrary, 
thru decreasing poultry profits, in- 
crease the burden which the farmer 
now has to bear. 

Cc. P. GULICK. 

New Jersey. 








of turkey raisers from 

ail parts of the United States have 

found that pageeme takes the bad 

luck out of Turkey raising. yzem 

@ stomach and intestinal antisep- 

tle, that is aranteed to prevent 

blackhead. Follow our instructions 

m and you will have good 

luck. reo trial size $1.10 post- 

aid: medium size $2.50; large size 

.00. C. O. D. if you u wish. Mon oney 
back if you are net satisfied. Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 

900 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 





It is not wise to 
feed an amount in excess of, or @ 
smaller amount than, that recommend- 
One per 





| drinking water of baby chicks. 


Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease thru your entire flock 
and cause the loss of half or two 
thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half your 
chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.” Remember that in every 
hatch there is the danger of some in- 
fected chicks—danger of diarrhea in 
some form and other loose bowel and 
intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. These letters prove it: 


Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, lowa, 
for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 


| one sick after using the Tablets and 


1927 consumption of cod and cod liver | than ever before. 


| Company 


my chickens are larger and healthier 
I have found this 


thoroughly reliable and al- 


| ways get the remedy by return mail.” 





—Mrs. C. Beaconsfield, 


Iowa. 


Never Lest One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 


M. Bradshaw, 


‘Tablets to be used in the drinking wa- 


ter for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 


| ean see for yourself what a wonder- 


working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking wa- 
ter and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you don’t find 
it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, stands back of our guar- 
antee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 20, 
Waterloo, lowa. 
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No need to tie up your money w 
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Kills Poultry Lice 
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Remington Klean- 

4 y a bore Cartridges pre- 
4 vent rust, corrosion, 

¢ pitting and leading. 

Model 12 Remington 
-22 Caliber Repeat- 
ing Rifle. Standard 


to (/ STRIPES 
F’ Barred 


HIS perfumed pest is fond of eggs 
and young birds. 


There is nothing like a Model 12 Reming- 
ton .22 Caliber Repeater to stop his raids 
on the chicken yard, and make you some 

money for his pelt. 


Shoots .22 shorts, longs, or long-rifle car- 
tridges interchangeably. Pump action, fast, ac- 
curate and smooth in operation. Trim graceful 
lines, dark American walnut stockand fore-end. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway New York City 


1929 R. A. Co, 


















Remington, | 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Use.the dip that’s 
standardized 


ALWAYS full strength, always 
uniform. Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant has a fixed carbolic acid 
coefficient of 5, which means that it is five times as strong 
as carbolic acid. Being standardized, you always know 
exactly how much water to add to make your dipping mix- 
ture right for scab, sheep ticks, cattle ticks and hog lice, 


DR.HESS DIP 


AND DISINFECTANT 


The superior emulsion it makes is an outstanding feature—the finest, 
milk-white emulsion of any dip you can buy. No settlings, no 
gathering oil streaks on top, no matter 
how long your emulsion stands. 

Apowerful disinfectant and destroyer 
of disease germs. Keeps down foul 
odors, makes living quarters healthful. 
Fully guaranteed. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc 
Ashland, Ohio 





























Can Team Outpull a 
Light Tractor? 


An Illinois reader writes: 
“Have the agricultural college peo- 


| ple ever tried pulling a Fordson tractor 


on a dynamo meter that they use for 
testing what teams can pull? We 
have been arguing about how many 
horses it would take to drag a tractor 
backwards with the tractor pulling for- 
wards. I have a team weighing about 
3,000 pounds which I think will outpull 
a Fordson tractor and have four 
horses which I believe will drag one 
like dragging a rooster by the tail. If 


you cannot settle this argument, guess | 


we will have to.” 

I do not know of any case where a 
team has been pulled against a Ford- 
son tractor under the supervision of 
any agricultural engineer. In the Ne- 
braska tractor tests a Fordson tractor 
equipped with angle iron lugs three 
inches high and fifteen inches long 
pulled 2,497 pounds at a speed of 1.27 
miles per hour, thus delivering 8.4 
drawbar horsepower. This was the 
heaviest pull recorded in the test, tho 
at a speed of 2.16 miles per hour it 
pulled 2,142 pounds and delivered 12.3 
drawbar horsepower. 

At the tests at the Iowa state fair 
in 1926 a pair of Percheron horses 
weighing a total of 2,915 pounds 
exerted a pull of 3,100 pounds over the 
required distance of 27% feet, and this 
pair at least should be able to outpull 
the Fordson tractor, at least for a 
short distance. It is not at all un- 
usual for a well trained team to de- 
liver over twenty tractive horsepower 
per pair for a short distance. 

Pulling a team against a tractor, 


| however, depends a good deal on the 


skill of the tractor operator and of 
the team and driver; and a great 
many of the teams around 3,000 pounds 
have had difficulty in developing much 
more than 2,100 pounds tractive pull, 
which is less than the tractor showed 
in the test. Also the later Nebraska 
tests have been made with spade lugs 
and extension rims, and the tractor 
with this equipment might have done 
better than 2,497 pounds tractive pull. 
So I would judge that it would be a 
toss up whether your team can outpull 
the tractor, and I am afraid you will 
have to try it out to settle the argu- 
ment. 


What Kind of Tractor 
Wheel Lugs? 


Many tractor owners inquire as to 
the. best. all-around type of wheel lug. 
Experiments recently conducted at 
Pennsylvania State College show some 
results which will be of interest. For 
one thing, it was shown that rubber 
tired drive wheels with metal front 
wheels gave good traction on paved or 
macadam roads and eliminated nearly 
all jolting even when the roads were 
very rough; but that rubber tires on 
the front wheels made difficult steer- 
ing and were not necessary for com- 
fort. Rubber tires were an absolute 
failure for general field work, the least 
bit of moisture on the surface causing 
the wheels to spin, and the packing ef- 





ENGINEERING 




















fect was greater than with any other ] 
equipment. 

Spade lugs on an eleven-inch rim 
gave by far the best traction of all 
wheels tested, both on plowed ground 
and on sod. Angle lugs on a six-inch 
rim gave very nearly the same trac. 





tion as the open wheel with cone lugs. Ge 
The open wheel without lugs worked Ms 
well for light hauling, with smooth it 
operation but rather .light traction. 
Where a tractor is to be used both for Th 
road hauling and field work, it might st 
be better to use the smooth open : 
wheel on the road, clamping or bolt- at 
ing on a solid rim with spade or angle tu 
lugs for field work. wi 
op 
Stopping Leak in Tank Ww 
, pa 
An Iowa reader writes: ob 


“Would like to know how I can stop 
a leak in a reinforced concrete tank. 
When I made this tank it was late in 
the fall and that same month it froze 
and cracked. Last spring I chipped 
out the crack from both sides and 
filled it with cement, then gave it an- 
other coat of cement like paint on the 
inside and outside. This tank is out- 
side and tho I keep a tank heater in it, 
a thin layer of ice will form on a cold 
night, altho it has never frozen solid. 
What can I do to stop the leak? Any 
suggestions will be appreciated.” 

No doubt many of our readers have 
similar troubles from cracked tanks. 
Filling cracks with cement is not ef- 
fective, because the crack has become 
a weak spot and in expanding and con- 
tracting from changes in temperature, 
most of the movement will be at this 
crack, breaking any cement which 
may have been put in. To be effective 
an elastic plug must be used. 

‘Chip out on both sides of the crack 
80 as to make it half an inch wide and 
about as deep, a hammer and cold 
chisel being quite effective. Be sure 
to carry the chipping clear to the ends 
of the cracks. Next get ready enough 
stiff roofing cement to more than fill 
the crack. Sweep away all dust and % 
dirt, and it would be a good plan to * 
pour just a little gasoline along the @ 
crack and set it afire to dry away any 
moisture and to warm up the edges of Y 
the cement a little. Next thin some of ou 














the roofing cement with a little gaso- Free 
line until it is quite thin and pour it Thou 
along the bottom of the crack so it od n 

gs 


will be sure to penetrate well down in eee 
the crack. Then with the point or cor- ati 
ner of a putty knife or something sim- en pr 
ilar, force the stiff roofing cement into one | 
the crack until it is completely filled. book 
If you do not have anything but the 

thin roofing cement, a very little dry 

cement worked into it will make an This 
elactic plug which will expand and e 
contract with the tank and which will 


| last indefinitely. Nor will it affect the 


water enough to be noticeable. 

Hair line cracks and leaks due to 
porous places can be_ effectually 
stopped by coating the inside of the 
tank when dry with two coats of hot 
asphalt or of asphalt dissolved in gas- 
oline, or with two coats of hot paraffin 
or of pariffin dissolved in gasoline. 
White lead or lead points of any kind 
must not be used in water tanks be- 
cause of the danger of lead poisoning. ~ 
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" $114,400 


in Premiums 
to Farmers’ 


Get your Free copy of this big, 
Diamond Jubilee Iowa State 
Fair Premium List. Write for 
it now. 





Thousands of offerings in live- 
stock, agricultural, fruit, project, 
boys and girls’ club, and other 
departments. Exhibit and win 
at America’s greatest agricul- 
tural fair. Advertise your farm; 
win big. prizes. Competition 
open to all. 


Write for Free copy of this 250 
page premium book today. No 
obligation. 





A. R. COREY, Secy. 





AUG, 28°30" 


Des Moines 











BRIGGS @ STRATTON 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
Finest Washing Machine Engine! 


The majority of leading washing ma- 
chines advertised in this publication are 
equipped with Briggs & Stratton gas en- 
gines. These washing machine manu fac- 
turers are giving you easy starting with 
dependable power. We guarantee Full- 
power engines for one year. 

Fallpower are sold separately for i] 

farm use. Tite Dept. WF4 for Free let. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





225-1b. HOGS 


in § months 
You Can Do It? 


Free Book Tells How! « 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
€n profits. You can be 

one of them! This 

book tells how —and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 



















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Address— 


AMTORG TRADING CORP. ! 
165 Broadway, Dept.88 New York | 
Send me free and postpaid, valuable book | 
-25-lb, Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.” | 
| 
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BA NE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W. 16th Street, 
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Fastening Walls to Con- 
crete Ftoors 


As many of our readers will be 
building garages, corn cribs, granaries 
and other buildings with concrete 
floors, perhaps a few suggestions may 
be helpful as to practical methods of 
fastening the side walls to the con- 
crete floors, so as to be secure against 
windstorms and to prevent the walls 
from spreading. 

The most common method is to bolt 
2 by 6 sills to the concrete by means 


| of long bolts with the heads imbedded 


several inches in the concrete when 
the floor is built. This is objection- 
able in that these sills rot quickly and 


that in cribs they prevent water from | 
draining out and interfere with proper | 


ventilation. These objections can be 
largely overcome by putting washers 
between floor and sill so as to leave 
about a half-inch opening, and the 
rotting’ entirely stopped by thoroly 
creosoting the 2 by 6 after the holes 
are bored. 


A method which has some advan- | 
tages and has been much used is to | 
set iron stirrups in the concrete when | 


the floor is laid, the lower ends of the 
studding being bolted or spiked on the 
inside of these stirrups so that the 
stirrup takes care of the outward pres- 
sure. These stirrups are on the mar- 
ket and can be purchased from dealers 


| in hardware and building material, or 


very satisfactory substitutes can be 
made from old wagon tires. Usually 
two square bends are made, about 3 
inches at the top with a hole in it for 
bolting or spiking to the stud, then 
about a 3-inch horizontal part to rest 
on top of the concrete floor and on 
which the stud is set, then about 4 
inches to be imbedded in the concrete 
floor. If part of this imbedded part is 
turned at right angles, it makes the 
stirrup hold more firmly. 

Our reader has found a good use 
for old binder guards by using them 
for anchors for studding on a concrete 
granary floor. In making his floor, 
he first bolts these old guards to a 
straight ‘board or’strip so.as properly 
to line and level them up, sets this so 
the finished concrete floor will be 
about half an inch below the bottom 
of the studding, forces light bolts, 
spike nails, or pieces of heavy wire 
down into the jaw of the guards, and 
then works the concrete floor carefully 
in and around these guards and over 
the spikes or wire. When the floor 
has hardened thoroly, the board or 
strip is removed and he has a row 
of excellent anchors on the inside 
of which the studs are bolted. This 
appears to be a thoroly practical 
method, and the old guards can be 
found around almost any farm junk 
pile. It would be well worth while, 
with either type of anchor, to treat 
the lower few inches of the studs by 
soaking in hot creosote, preferably 
after the holes have been bored. 





Substitute Engine Fuels 


Experimental work at the Califor- 
nia experiment station indicates that 
most farm gas engines now on the 
market can be run with mixtures of al- 
cohol with gasoline without change. 
Also that in many cases mixtures of 
alcohol and kerosene can be used 
without any material changes, if pro- 


| vided with a carburetor with two fuel 


needle valves and jets, The total fuel 
consumption per horsepower hour, by 
weight, is less when using a mixture 
of alcohol and kerosene than when us- 
ing kerosene alone, except in engines 
with very low compression ratios. 

Gasoline and 190 proof alcoho] mix 
thoroly and can be readily used where 
alcohol is a cheaper fuel than gasoline. 
The engine tested started easily with 
as lean a mixture as one part of gaso- 
line to ten parts of alcohol and with 
a room temperature of about 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. For economy the 
cooling water should be kept as hot as 
possible, and the ignition timing ad- 
vanced as the percentage of alcohol in 
the mixture is increased. 








Wood Brothers have bettered their best in 1929 
with four sizes of threshers to fit every threshing 
need from the individual farmer to the custom job. 
They run even smoother this year and are easier to 
take care‘of because of our new High Pressure 
Lubrication Equipment on every machine. 


MADE IN FOUR SI 


21x36, 26x46, 28x46, 30x50 


Such a choice of sizes backed by the greatest 
reputation in the threshing industry solves the 
threshing problem for those who are looking for a 
new thresher. There is a Wood Brothers Thresher 


er. 
for eve 






power unit. 

Over 20,000 Wood Brothers Threshers are being 
used for threshing every kind of grain from big runs 
in wheat and oats to beans, peanuts, peas, or 
timothy, etc. It maintains its reputation as the 
World’s Cleanest and Lightest Running 
Thresher. 

Send the coupon for the interesting circular and 
complete information on Wood Brothers Threshers 
and Wood Brothers Combine-Harvesters 


WOOD BROTHERS THRESHER CO. 
Dept. 110 DES MOINES, IOWA 


“One of the most 
interesting pieces of 
literature on threshers 
ever written” is what 
farmers say about this 
new Wood Brothers 
circular. It gives you 
a “New Slant,” a new 
understanding of 








threshing machinery ff WicNvs. Indianapolis, Peoria, Madison, Win, and Des Moines: 
and reprints the origi- 

nal biography of “Mr. 9 04 Vel Ui ori BYE e820), lead 
A. Wheat Berry. Wood Brothers Thresher Co., 

Sent free. It will Dept. 110 Des Moines, lowa. 


Please send your circular and other information on Wood 
Brothers Threshers. 


I want special information on size_...-.......---.-------. 





again Convince you 
that Wood Brothers 
LEAD THE WAY, 





they never follow. Name-.......-.-.-----2---------2---------2-222--- one 

Send the coupon for 

this circular today. ia persacbayeinatabrhit stir s—-—-ngeniadas 
7 SN Fae aS. A be TEE EES SD 











SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallacee’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliabie firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 











The Body Builder 
for Young Pigs 








Use molasses in your growing rations and see your young 
pigs fill out 25 per cent faster. There’s nothing like 
genuine 

CANE FEED 


MOLASSES 


to build strength, appetite and vitality. Contains large 
amount of Vitamin B, so important to growth, life 
and health. Whets the appetite, aids digestion, tones 

up the system. Write today for free booklet of ¥# 
valuable feeding suggestions, 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., INC. 
902 S. First St. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 














In St. Louis 


HOTEL ‘MAYFAIR 


In, the center of business, theatre 
and shopping district—with a 
quiet, exclusive atmosphere and 
unusual features that make it 
decidedly an hotel of distinction. 


8th and St. Charles 


HEISS HOTEL SYSTEM 
OWNERS AND OPERATORS 














The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 

Keeps feed dry and clean—saves labo:—stops feed 

waste exer clogs with any kind of feed. 
ie Corn. 





Feeds Ea justment of feed con’ board and 
constructi-n ear corn as easily ned onigetnas’ 
rr eas..y wi ho is full or empty same 
at Teed, Write for on this w: ‘al feedere 

so manufacture Indi Hog Houses—write prices. 


pee The chance 
100% We al: 
Feeder Des Moines incubator Co., 226 E. ist St., Des Moines, fa. 
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Southern—Marion County, May 10—The 
weather has been settled and warm for 
the past few days. Spring plowing and 
seed-bed preparation are progressing 
nicely. Several fields of corn are planted. 
Small grains looking fine. <A fine pros- 
pect for all kinds of fruit. Gardens weil 
advanced. Roads are in the best condi- 
tion so far this year, County-seat mar- 
kets—Corn 70 cents, oats, 33 cents, No. 2 
wheat 90 cents, eggs 19 to 26 cents, cream 
44 cents.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Northern—Floyd County, May 7—Quite 
a little plowing to be done yet. Still cold; 
ground wet. Some oats to sow yet. Hogs 
$10.60, chickens 22 to 16 cents, old roosters 
14 cents, cream 48 cents. Not very many 
little chickens yet that are raised with 
hens. Some complain of hens net want- 
ing to set.—Mrs. M. K. Noble, 

Southern—Union County, May 19—Oats 
and barley sowing just being finished up. 
The groynd is stilk very wet, especially 
in the low lands. , The weather is cold 
and cloudy. No real drying days as yet. 
Very little plowing done. A small acreage 
of corn has been planted. The growth of 
all vegetation is very slow. About the 
usual number of lambs and spring pigs. 
Apple trees have been in bloom for three 
weeks.—Vernon Rayl. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, May 10 
—Corn planting is well under way. Most 
of it is going into the ground in good 
shape. Spring plowing very cloddy. The 
only relief would be a good soaking rain. 
Small grain coming along in fine shape. 
Pastures rather slow, due to cold weath- 
er. Pig crop in general seems better than 
normal, Many farmers disappointed on 
account of the drop in corn price.—Chas, 
L. Strayer. 

Central—Greene County, May 8—Farm 
work has been pushed to the utmost. 
Plowing is being done as fast as ground 
is fit to plow. Corn planting has started 
here the past week. Pastures and small 
grain are growing, but need a rain for 
oats, to break crust. Weather is cold; 
we need warmer days. Cut-worms bad 
All livestock in good 
condition. Eggs 22 cents, cream 46, 48 
and 50 cents in different stations. Gar- 
dens making very slow growth, Weather 
cloudy today.—Mrs. A, F. Carl. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, May 11— 
Weather cold and corn planting delayed. 
A few cattle on feed. Lots of baby chicks. 
Eges are 21 cents, cream 48 cents. Too 
cold for pastures, and farmers are pessi- 
mistic regarding the oats crop.—Robert 
Fletcher. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, May 10 
—Have not had any rain for a week, but 
weather is too cool for the time of year. 
Farmers all busy in fields, plowing, disk- 
ing and planting. Some planted last 
week, but many have not commenced yet. 
About the usual acreage. Small grain 
needs warm weather, as do pastures and 
meadows. Clover and alfalfa wintered 
well. Some alfalfa a foot high. Gardens 
growing fast. The freezes and frosts we 
had last week hurt the fruit quite a lit- 
tle, killed the strawberry blooms that 
were out. Quite a little trouble among 
young pigs. Too cool for young chicks. 
Eggs, on an average, are not hatching 
very well. Eggs 25 cents, cream 44 cents, 
corn 75.to 80 cents, hay $15.—John L. 
Herman. 

Scuthwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
May 10—Corn is being planted. Some 
farmers have about forty acres planted. 
Plowing not all done; too wet on bottom 
ground. Winter wheat never looked bet- 
ter. It is starting to joint. Other small 
grain doesn’t look very good. Some have 
just sown their oats. Alfalfa looks fine 





ee 


and is about one foot high. Some fields 
have a very thin stand. Sweet clover is 
a good stand in most fields. The spring 
seeding has a good start. Hogs in gen- 
eral are doing well, altho some have lost 
a few hogs by a sickness that they could 
not determine the nature of. Cattle do- 
ing finely on pasture. Some bloat. Many 
farmers have large flocks, some as many 
as 800, 500, etc. Eggs 23 cents. Hard 
rain last night. Will be about two days 
before farmers can get into the fields. 
Good prospects for all kinds of fruit; 
everything is loaded with bloom.—Mrs, 
ie oe 

Northeastern—Howard County, May 11 
—We had a heavy all-night rain Friday, 
May 10. Seeding is nearly finished, and 
some small grain is up. The new seéding, 
with warm weather, would surely make 
great growth. Some farmers have started 
planting corn. The pastures and small 
grain look good, considering the continued 
cold weather we have had, State roads 
are rough in places yet. Quite a few 
tuberculous cattle have been shipped out 
the last two weeks.—H. E. Wells. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, May 
11—We had a light rain last night, and 
it is raining again today. It has not been 
very good corn weather as yet, for it 
gets too cold at night and does not warm 
up in the daytime. A great many farmers 
have started planting corn, altho there is 
still a great deal to be plowed. The ground 
is hard to get in shape this year. Pas- 
tures and clover are. looking fine.—L. 8S. 

South-Centrai—Wayne County, May 10 
—The farmer has been busy as the pro- 
verbial busy bee. Some oats sown this 
week; pretty late. Quite a lot of sod 
plowed, and farmers are plowing old 
ground to beat the band. Weather is 
still cool. Eggs 24 cents per dozen. A 
little corn planted.—Pearl D, Souder. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, May 6— 
The weather in this county has been cold. 
Frost appeared a few nights. Plum trees 
are in bloom and apple buds are coming. 
Corn planting has started, but the ground 
is quite cold yet. Oat fields are a beau- 
tiful green. A good rain would be very 
good for pastures, Little chicks are in 
great demand and many are having good 
success with them. Eggs and cream have 
advanced in price.—Mrs. Geo. Van Roekel. 

Central—Johnson County, May 11—Corn 
planting is in full swing, and the click of 
the corn planter can be heard from morn- 
ing until night. Plowing is pretty well 
along in this part of the county. Fall 
plowed ground works up in fine shape. 
All small grain has made fair progress, 
and the rain that is falling today will be 
fine for it. Up until today, we have had 
cool, dry weather, which has made it 
easier for work horses. The price of corn 
at the local elevator is 73 cents, oats 37 
cents, hogs $10.75, eggs 24 cents.—Russel 
F. Eden. 

Southeastern—Lee County, May 10—Has 
been an unseasonably cold week, and 
fruit buds are falling. Last potatoes are 
being planted. Grass, clover and alfalfa 
just fine. Where oats were not rotted by 
cold and wet, they are coming slowly. 
Much sod being broken for corn. Many 
farmers will raise the different legumes 
this year. Strawberries still look good.— 
Vv. 2 Gt. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
May 10—The weather keeps cool. Not 
much corn planted yet. Farmers have 
been making every lick count since the 
rain ceased. The ground turns up quite 
lumpy, and if not harrowed soon after be- 
ing plowed, it will be in bad shape. Some 
cattle on feed. About the usual number 
of pigs being farrowed. Oats look to be 





a good stand; all they need is warm 
weather. Wirfter wheat and grasses look 
good.—W, J. Adams. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Sangamon County, May 4—We 
had about eight inches of snow on May 
2, and the ground is the wettest it has 
been all spring. Just a little corn planted, 
and very little plowing done. At best, 
our corn crop will be planted late.—Leon- 
ard Pine. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, May 9—Ev- 
erybody busy planting or getting ready. 
Lets of plowing to do yet.. Some fields 
of oats look fine, while others are poor. 
Wheat looks fair. Quite a bit of clover. 
There bave been lots of new tractors and 
farm machinery sold this year. Eggs 26 
cents, cream 42 cents.—Elmer Varner, 


MISSOURI 

West-CentraJ—Lafayette County, May 6 
—This is one of the wettest seasons I 
can remember. Hardly any plowing for 
corn done, and prospects are that only 75 
per cent of a normal corn crop will be 
planted. Only 50 per cent of a normal oats 
crop sown. Pastures doing finely. AN 
fruit trees heavy with bloom, but some 
is falling on account of too much rain. 
Roads have been bad all spring. Many 
real mudholes; some roads almost im- 
passable.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 





NEBRASKA 


Central—Merrick and Hall Counties, 
May 10—One rain early this month, which 
was very good for all of the small grain. 
Plowing for corn is being done. Gardens 
are doing nicely, and the potatoes are 
beginning to come up, The winter wheat 
is looking good, and also oats. The pas- 
ture season has commenced,.and cattle 
are being taken to pasture. Hay mea- 
dows are looking green. There is some 
bridge work being done. Lots of roads 
being graded. Alfalfa is doing nicely and 
is almost ready to cut. Young pigs fre 
doing nicely.—George E. Martin. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 5—Corn 
Planting is just starting. The ground is 
in good shape. The weather has been 
cool, and we expect a good fruit crop. 
Alfalfa is-in fine shape. Wheat is thin, 
but doing well now. Lots of oats and 
barley this spring. In the northeastern 
part of the state there are a lot of hogs 
and cattle yet on feed. Here, they are 
generally shipped out. Much loss in 
spring pig crop.—H. R. H. Williams. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, May 10—After 
three weeks of rainy weather, we had 
two weeks of dry weather, with just one 
shower in between, and the farmers made 
good use of the good weather, plowing— 
some with tractors. Some of the. low 
ground is too wet vet to work. Oats and 
winter wheat look good, also clovers of all 
kinds. Sweet clover makes real pasture 
now. Just a few have started to plant 
corn.—H. E. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, May 12— 
We are having plenty of moisture; some 
heavy rains. Small grain looking fairly 
good, but needing more warm weather. 
Corn planting progressing nicely, and the 
farmers are quite busy with their farm 
work. Stock of all kinds is looking fairly 
good. The spring pig crop is light all 
over the county. Markets steady, with 
a downward trend. Corn 75 cents, oats 40 
cents, wheat 89 cents. Produce a good 
price.—L. D. McKay. 


KANSAS 
North-Central—Smith County, May 6— 
Wonderful weather the last month, and 
plenty of rain. All small grain crops 





good. Cattle turned on pasture Aprij % 
Corn nearly all listed, and ground Work 
ing well. Pig crop small, and not many 
hogs. About all the fat stuff shipped out! 
Plenty of farm help at present. Corp 1" 
cents, wheat 85 cents, cream 48 cent 
eggs 24 cents.—Harry Saunders. ‘ 


MINNESOTA 


Northwestern—Roseau County, May 
We are having a backward spring here 
freezes hard every night. Not muc} grain 
seeded yet. The grass is greening up, 
but it is short. Cattle came thru ty 
winter in good shape, with plenty of hay 
left over. Some land changing hands 
There is an oil boom on here. Ten thoy. 
sand acres have been leased, and thé 
drilling machines are coming in. Pro 
duce is a good price, with every ong 
wondering what they. are going to dj 
with the tariff. Sweet cream 50 cents) 
eggs 25 cents, oats 50 cents, hay $4 q 
ton, stock cattle from 6 to 9 cents, mif 
cows from $80 to $125.—J. E. Corey. 

Southwesterh—Lyon County,* May 4 
Heavy ice on water every night from Magi 
2 to 8 Some flax killed. Some Mareh 
sown oats had to be reseeded. A light 
shower last night. Some are thru plant- 
ing\ corn; others not started. Ground ir 
good shape to work the past week. Pas. 
tures set back by cold: Quite a little til. 
ing being done. A big demand for more 
graveled roads. Land values still going 
down. Loan companies selling well im. 
proved farms at as low as $55 per acre, 
Chas. H. Carlson. 





INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, May 
9—Eight days of cool, wet weather, heavy 
rains, one day of snow, and light frosts, 
Corn that was planted two weeks ago is 
just sprouted. Wheat, rye, oats and 
grass look fine. Oats are the best stand 
and growth to date that I ever saw. Cold 
and wet weather, or some other cause, 
has hurt the wheat some. Fruit crop al 
safe yet. Much farming to be done, with 
help searce and high, and bad weather to 
interfere.—Clarence Scoggan. 





COOPERATION AT LIVESTOCK 
MARKETS 


Cooperative activities on terminal live 
stock markets wére much greater in 19% 
than ever before, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Twen 
ty-six cooperative sales agencies on twen 
ty markets received from local shipping 
associations and individual shippers ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 animals, which were 
sold for about $275,000,000. ° 

In addition to the ahimals sold, thes 
cooperative enterprises purchased nearly 
350,000 animals for farmers’ wanting 
stockers or feeders. 
a market value of nearly $8,000,000. 

Twelve of the cooperative agencies 
affiliated with the National Livestock 
Producers’ Association, nine are creationg 
of the Farmers’ Educational and Coopers 
tive Union, and five are independent en 
terprises. : 

There are three cooperative agence 
operating on the South St. Paul marke 
Two associations are operating at ead 
of the following markets: Chicago, 

St. Louis, Kansas City and Sioux Ci 
and one association at each of the ot 
markets, namely, Buffalo, Cincinnat 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Evansvill 
Ind., Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Milwauke@ 
Omaha, Peoria, IL, Pittsburgh, St. 
seph, Mo., Springfield, Mo., and Wichita 
Kansas, 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Pa Acres believes in calling things by appropriate names 























MEAN PAJAMAS, 
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Nope! THEYRE 
FOR Ma! 
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THE WORLD 


AILING regularly from At- 

lantic Coast, and Gulf ports 
for all parts of the world, the fast 
freight services operated for the 
United States Shipping Board pro- 
vide an ever available outlet for 
America’s surplus farm products. 


The 20 lines and 256 vessels in 
these services Constitute an orf- 
ganized American Merchant Ma- 
rine offering unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities for all American 
products. Under the direction of 
experienced operators, these ves- 
sels have won an enviable reputa- 
tion for speed, safety and on- 
schedule promptness. 


For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


: 7 td 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious 
passenger accommodations are avail- 
able on the fine linets of the United 
States Lines, which include the fa- 
mous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 
The American Merchant Lines ves- 
sels, sailing weekly, offer comfortable 
passage between New York and Lon- 
don at remarkably reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 


SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


———— 

CARRYING 
AMERICA’S FARM 
PRODUCTS TO 











Peters’ Fresh 


GOVERNMENT TESTED 


and FREE SYRINGES 


With Powerful Super- 
Strength Glass Barrels 
With your first order for 3,000 
c.c.’s of Peters fresh Hog Serum 
and 150 c.c.’s of Virus, enough 
to vaccinate 85 to 100 pigs, 
amounting to $31.50, we will 
furnish you free a set of the new 
kind of heavy glass barrel syr- 
inges, worth $8.00. If you need 
less quantity club with neigh- 
bors or send check for $31.50 to- 
day and take out serum as you 
need it. Extra serum and virus 
1 cent per c.c. Simple but com- 
plete directions will be sent you 
80 that you can vaccinate your 

own hogs, 


e ? 5) 3 
4, 3 3 3 > 24? 
Py Sb pen one ef 
PETERS SERUM CO., ion2!°‘Cuy "me: 














Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“There was a Scotchman once 

who needed money so badly he 

drew some out of the bank.” 








TRY THIS IN YOUR NEXT ACCIDENT 

The old Scotch lady was a trifle boast- 
ful over the success of her damage suit 
against the railroad company for per- 
sonal injuries received in a wreck. As 
they left the courtroom, she turned to 
her husband and remarked: 

“Sandy, it’s noo iviry woman can trade 
two teeth and an eye for $10,000.” 

“Ave, lass,’”” came back Sandy, with a 
touch of pride in his own voice, ‘and 
it’s noo iviry husband would have had 
the presence of mind to kick ye in the 


fc ” 
Tace, 


Bosst “If Mr. Simpson calls today, tell 
him I'm out.” 

Floor Salesman: ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 

Boss: “But don’t be doing any work or 
he won't believe you.” 


HARD TO BELIEVE 


*T am sending you a thousand kisses,” 
he wrote to his fair young wife, who 
was spending her first month away 
from him. 

Two days later he received the follow- 
ing telegram: 

“Kisses received. Ice man refused to 
accept any of them on account.” 

Then he woke up and forwarded a 
¢heck, 


TRUTH WILL OUT 
The real reason Secretary Hyde was 
given the secretary of agriculture job is 
because he owns three farms in Missouri 
and he just had to have a job with a 
salary. 


SHE GOT BOTH 

Little Lucy had been in bed but five 
minutes, when she called out, ‘““Mamma, 
I want a drink.”’ 

“You must keep still and go to sleep, 
Lucy. You had a drink before you went 
to hed.” 

Ensued a silence of three minutes; then, 
“Mamma, I want a drink.” 

“Lucy, if you don’t keep still and go to 
sleep I will come there and spank you.” 

Silence for four minutes. “Mamma, 
when you come to spank me, please bring 
me a drink.” 


TIMELY DISCIPLINE 
Grandmother: ‘Well, dear, haye you 


done your good deed today?” 

Boy Scout: “Yes; I’ve taught Cousin 
Lucy not to poke her tongue out at Boy 
Scouts.” 


AND PULLS DOWN THE CURTAIN 


“TJ can’t stand that actor; he’s such a 
conceited fellow.” 

“Conceited! I should think he is! Why, 
every time he hears a thunderclap at 
home, he runs to the window and bows.” 


Office Boy: ‘“‘The boss is beginning to 
take an interest in me. 

Head Clerk: “Is he?” 

“Yes; he asked me yesterday if I 
worked here.” 


COMPROMISE DIFFICULT 
First Lawyer: “I hear you are having 
trouble in getting a jury for that auto- 
mobile case.” 
Second Lawyer: “Yes, we object to 
everybody who owns a car, and the other 
side rules out all who don’t.” 


“Did y’-all know Mazy Brown was a- 
goin’ marry Rastus Dixon?” 

‘“‘Lawd-a-massy, chile, dat nigger’ll 
leave her ’fo’ her weddin® ring turns 
green.” 


NEED A WRINGER, TOO 

A young salesman was seen to turn 
away from a prospective buyer of an 
electric washing machine, a disgusted 
look on his face. 

“She doesn’t want an electric washing 
machine,” the young man said. “I ex- 
plained just how to operate it, turned on 
the current, and showed her how it works, 
and finally she pointed to the hole in the 
bottom and asked: 

“What is that for?’ 

“To let the water out,” I said. 

“Oh, then, it doesn’t wash by electricity, 
does it? You have to use water.” 


WATCH OUT! 
A boy and his sweetie 
Went out for a spin. 
He attempted to kiss her— 
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and Prosper in 
any branch 9 
Farming — 


acceptin 
exist in 
can bu 


stock, 
inevitable reward for your labor. 


Canadian wheat and oats are second to 
none in oly and yield. Many yields of 
100 bushels o 

harvested. Oats frequently weigh 42 lbs. 
to the bushel. Canadian dairy 
are consistent prize-winners in Interna- 
tional competitions. Canadian livestock has 


and more United States farmers are 
the great. opportunities that 
anada. For $15 to $25 an acre you 
y any amount of land within fifteen 
of a railroad. Thriving markets are 
at hand for grain, cream, fruit, live- 
ultry—excellent profits are the 


oats to the acre have been 


products 


a world-wide reputation for quality. It 


commands a premium on the world’s 
markets, Opportunity is here for you to 
Write the nearest Canadian grasp. 


Government Information 


Bureau, Dept. C-54 below. 


Living Conditions 


Conditions in Canada are excellent for educating 


our family and giving them a good 
pe public An won in 


startin life. There 
all communities and universi- 


ties in each province. Nearby towns have modern 
stores, theaters, churches, good hospitals. There are 


112 W. AdamsSt.,Chicago, Ill; 


ood roads, telep ife is cc ve to keeping 
| on the farm to enjoy clean, wholesome living. 


h a 


is ¢ 





2025 Main St., Kansas City, Decide now to get the facts. Write your nearest 
Mo.; 825 Marquette Ave,, Min- Cuando ¢ Goveramnanh Information Seen, for free 
neapolis, Minn.; 1313 Farnam booklet which tells all about farm opportunities in 
St., Omaha, Neb. Canada. 





The land of Opportunity 














machines and belting —and 


Your dealer has it. Ask for it by name. 


‘ALLIGATOR 


STEEL BELT LACING 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


tory prices save you 
20 per cent. Thousands of 
customers testify to ite merit 














SAVE PIGS and their mothers 
by using SUPERIOR FORCEPS 
Successfully and Profitably used for 
. many — by Py ay eon farmers 

you cannot secure them town, send 
your dealer’s name and $1.00 direct to us and 
we will send one pair to you by insured parcel 
post. Manufactured b 


M4 
| MOLINE IRON WORKS, Moline, II1.,0.8.A. 

















CUT SUMMER 





Your hogs will gain more weight per hundred 


FEEDING COSTS 





pounds of feed during hot summer—if given a constant supply 
of fresh, clean water. Lack of cool water in hot weather delays 
fattening—and more feed is required. 


Dead manure keeps the water in D 

this Dempster All-Season Wat- 

erer cool teas the hottest months. pEMPS PS TE, 
Self-closing lid keeps it sanitary. 


Don’t wait until winter to install it! 








DEMPSTER MILL MFG, CO. 


u ‘a 1 South 6th St., BEATRICE, NEBR. 7 





ALL SEASON 


HOG WATERER 
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RATE 10¢ PER WORD, Lee Me ge od 


and each initial fall scnber iss scuthed 42 one we 
e roovedls — te = minimum © i testes words. Remittance mast 
oa ae 
Advertisi: d changes in must reach 
this agg, not later than inter than Poorsday.0 x days before 4 of one. 
cation. en writing your 5 adver tisement give full details, 
cuts coos enies. 




















SCHEDULE OF ‘RATES 


Number 







Warle Number Insertions 
i 3 2 13 
12 $ 1.20$ 2.40\$ V's 4.808 9.0 $15.60 
| ae 1.30! 2.60! 3.90] 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 
14 1.40; 2.8) 4.20 33 11.20) 18.20 
15 4.50} 6.00] 12.00; 19.50 
16 4.80) 6.40] 12.80) 20.80 
17 5.10, 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
18 5.40| 7.20) 14.40] 23.40 
19 5.70) 7.60) 15.20! 24.70 
20 6.00| 8.00} 16.00) 26.00 
21 6.30} 8.40} 16.80! 27.30 
22 6.60) 8.80) 17.60) 28.60 
23 6.90! 9.20) 18.40! 29.90 


‘COMMISSION HOUSES 


McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 
spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calves. We _ spe- 
Cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 
Corner Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alte rnating daily, furnished 
»y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. _ 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUE- 
mo veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Eetablished 1890. 





aS =» «(EP 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 





b-:is. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, _ Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED SHEPHERD PUPS. PARENTS 

wonderful cattle, watch dogs. Males $5.75, 
females $3.75, C. O. D. anywhere. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Elmer Isaksen, Springfie lc 1, Minn. 


COLLIES — ; 
ELOSING OUTS E OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Iowa. 
PEDIGREED WHITE COLLIE PUPS. SIRE, 
Lockhart’s White Cloud; dam, Newlon’s 
Snow Lady. Age, 10 weeks. Papers furnished. 
Excellent herd dogs for sheep or cattle. . 
liott Purmort, 2423 49th St., Des Moines. 














a ee RABBITS OE AER 
CHINCHILLAS, FRENCH, SILVERS. HIM 
alayans. Priced right. Towa’s largest fur 


farm. Fraverd Rabbitry, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
CHINCHILLAS FROM STAHL’S PRIZE 

winning strain, $5 up. George Medlin, 
Unionville, Mo. 


FARM LANDS 
___..ALASKA_HOMESTEADS ~ 
FOMESTEADS IN THE MATANUSKA AND 





Tanana valleys are now opened to settlers; 
climate similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opp sorte inities for both dairy and grain 


farming ;~fertile soil; excellent schools; church 
advantages; good roads: no taxes. For fur- 
ther information, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN JOAQU IN VALLEY OF CALI- 
fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and citiés. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. | 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom.- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. | 
Cc. lL. Seagrav * General Colonization Agent, | 
Santa_ Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


"MINNESOTA | 
MINNESOTA OFFERS MANY ADVAN- 
tages for farming. Most farmers do better 
here. Fertile soil, plenty of rainfall, good 
pastures. Wonderful dairying opportunities 
in America’s greatest butter state. Free 
book tells all. Get all the facts and figures 
Learn about the low priced farms and easy 
payments Write today! Ten Thousand 
Lakes-Greater Minnesota Assn., 1428 Univer- 

sity Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. | 


FOR SALE—MY 87 ACRE FARM, RANKS 
among the best in central Minnesota. On 
trunk highway No. 24. Has 50 rods of beau- 
tiful’ wooded lake shore, land is level, heavy 
soil, no stones, stumps or gravel, all under 
cultivation except grove. Have 8 room house 
and other buildings. Have owned it many 
years. Price $125 per acre. Possession at 
once. C. D. Brower, owner, Kimball, Minn. 
64 ACRES MINNESOTA STOCK, GRAIN 
and d , farm, near a city of ten thousand 
populat > mk dern house, large barns ( 
outbuildings. ch black loam soil; 525 acr 
in crops Acc si by foreclosure Price $45 
per acre Easy terms. W. R. Tait, 1912 Com 
merce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
CENTR: AL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, | 
inn. 










































| 
_ FARM LANDS © | MISCELLANEOUS BABY CHICKS 








See: TEXAS : i _AUCTION SCHOOLS right this year. Order the famous Fatt 
HAMPSHIRE, TEXAS. THE BEST PLACE | 20 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. 24th AUGUST | blood lines and profits will roll in this 
for dairymen. Close to large cities. Good term. American Auction College, Kansas ter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept.” ; 
roads. Ample rainfall, pleasant climate. City, Mo. Peoria, IIL 








Cows run _in sweet clover pasture all year. ~~ BA HI | ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY a 
Whole milk brings from $3.50 to $4.50 per lipWhEer pee mest ce Fes i... a | Our Dependable Chicks are all A. 
hundred pounds. Good prairie land costs $50 MIDWES’ LK BABY CHICK tified in grades “A” or cog citlied,. ins a 








per acre. Easy terms. Write Theodore F. Mash; four weeks feed at cost of one cent~} anq mated by Judge F. H. Shallab arger. Th 

Koch. Beaumont, ‘Texas per, GheK; 9,2 hound, Sack, delivered, parcel | Gest you ean buy for health, vital, ty 

Pact Dawe 0S oO ~% s] ( y 70 t = 
LAND OPENING duce. Satisfaction or money back. Midwest bility, and egg production. Order now to 


N! ure of getting th lity chicks whe 
LAND OPENING THE GREAT NORTH. | Sales Co., Fourth and Elm, Des Moines, Iowa. | Want them. & C White o- Brown Leshan 








ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- CORN HARVESTER S. C. Anconas ‘Goereard strain), 100 for $112 ts 
portunities for settlers in the agricultural RIC H MAN'S” CORN HARVESTER, POOR 400 for $43.50. S.C. Anconas (Ash strain), 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, man’s price—oyly $25 with bundle tying at- C. Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $13.35; 40 
Montana, Idaho, W ashington and Oregon. tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of $52. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingl 
Special advantages in new land, rich soil and harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. tons, White W yandottes—I( 0 for $14; 400 fa Ruck 
climate. Improved farms or undeveloped land, KODAK FINISHING $54.50. Silver Laced W yandottes—100 for $y 


Lowest prices in many years. Write E. C. sr < See 400 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11.9, 

















Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- | TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR | jight and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. Prics 
seekers’ rates. six oe api ilossitone ae. one Sa on “Select B” and “A” grades on requesf . al 
ter. ast service ay Night Studio, se- Ask about our guarantee to live! 100 pa. °S* 
EAY—STRAW—GRAIN dalia, Mo. cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundragpiv’ P° 
a POSTS books your order. 25¢ per hundred discous iid 
HAY HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE. CARLOTS. H. for full cash with order. Free catalog. Suy 





GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. nyside Hatchery, Dept. 215, West Liberty, | 


























hey and prompt returns.. Ship to Johan Dev- | = ee oe RT ‘ 1 
in Hand oromps wtens., Ship telohe Dex’ | TRUCK AND TRACTOR CUSHION SEATS | 321 EGG STRAIN: BARDSLEYS CERTIFIEME |... 
Rye straw w: anted. TRU got plement « DEV ICES, AI AL SO TRAC- to 20 per cent early discount on eggs an Wi 

a tor and implement easy back cushion seats. : . te G 
HELP WANTED Y meptadabls Gon, Sttestor, HL.” P Gulchth prafast, Ale ens beseda. Case 
WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL FURNI- | 2 WOOLENS. ANCONAS 

ture direct to consumer. Liberal commis- FARMERS’ \WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN- SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICK 

sion. No investment required. All photo- | kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun 


graphs and sales literature furnished free. | for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 

Write for particulars. Address Consumers 1886), Monticello, Wis. deed, $50 per 3D. _Mask Shaw, Kellogg. 5 

Service Co., 412 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, BAR ONS 

Minn. USED CARS PETERS - CER ITED BARRED ae 

WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER’S SON | oF chicks. Our specialty. Sold on guarante 
or manyto travel in country. Steady work. ag Pin NUT? JF THs coteaalige hisis egg-production standards, as high as 175 


Good profits. MeConnor Com D 200 eggs per hen per year, determined bg yon. 
ae gate cConnon & Company, Dept. grade used car. All makes and models, $100 flock average of our strains. Keen, active aie 












































*B3405, V c N ’ 
as aT ——— and up. We trade. strong and vigorous. Bred early F abe 

AN feather evenly and well marked. ustome 
FARMER AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR | PATENT ATTORNEYS report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs—layBreprc 





famous Blue Grass hog and poultry reme- | p SATO! 7 YING ing at five months. Excellent winter laye 
dies in Iowa. Bourbon Remedy Co., Lexing- PREENTS Fee ee a of large brown eggs. Chieks sent with re 
ton, Ky. sil Be ee ‘it fe { book, “How. to guarantee to live covering first two weeks 
a= ers structions or write for tree protection that doesn’t cost you a cent. Ma 


TION Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” and June ideal months to start our Barra 
=I SITUA <1 a form. No charge for information*on how to | Rocks. Weather is fine for brooding—su 
MARRIED MAN WANTS JOB ON FARM proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 


Barre 





shine and green feed plus our 12 years’ scie 






























year around. Experienced; best of. refer- Patent Attorney, 149-P Security Savings & avae r 
ence. Fi ors. d_H. Johnson, Doon, Iowa. Commercial Bank .Bldg., Washington, D. C. Scout ad vies tines te ior toe a 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT ity. Catalog free. If interested in Barre; *.. 
LIVESTOCK attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Rocks tell us and we will send special Barr gig 
BELGIANS _ Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. ey Mate mae es oy Master- Cog behin, 
eee tro arm an atchery Ox 5 ewton lentific 
IMP “ IRTED BELGIAN ST STALLION FOR WANT TO BUY BUFF CHICKS Saber 
5 years old Weight 2,100; sorrel. ____ BAGS IY EO eNO partmer 
Martin Smith, Manchester, Iowa. War CE rT eo BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCA a 
pecerirmtelnn loa : —_____. WE BUY BURLAP BAGS PAY FREIGHT Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff WyalRc. jog 
eee ere BROWN SWISS é are ae on 200 or more. L incoln Bag Co., Spring- dottes. Van de Waa Electric Hatcher VT 9 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED BROWN SWiIss | ficld, Ill Orange City, Towa. 








bulls and cows. All “— for high produc- | 
tion. R. H. Rehder, R. 3, Waterloo, Iowa. BABY CHICKS _ et —_ enpprinpneneatan ae Woe 
BROWN SWISS BULLS. CT. A. RECORD. | FOR DEPENDABLE PROFITS, POULTRY | PETERS-CERTIFIED WHITE “LEGHOR 


Gaard Bros., Hubbard, Iowa. raisers are everywhere finding that it pays chicks. Our specialty. Sold on guarantes@® 
Sa oceania big io dase’ BaveGerChic Siok iter egg pro- egg-production standards, as high as 175 t 


GUERNSEYS duction is bred into Farrow ( that’s why 200 eggs per hen per year, determined h 



















PRL PPPAALSD AP AAARARALDAAL AA APPADLARDPPDLPP PPP % . i Ere Bas J 
FOR SALE—GUERNSEY BULLS. MAY | they pay. Quality matings, White Leghorns, —— ee ee ee Ss 
Rose_ strain at farmers’ prices. Midvale Brown Legh orns, $11-100; $21.50-200; $52.50-500; d . gi Ses 4 a tori Mare li oS 
Pas Moline, Il. 4 Re Pasta’ “cinots Cont an ay consistently -during cold  wint¢ 
Farm. Moline, a See Barred Roc Rocks, Sing months. Customers report flock averages 
eee ———- $13- 100: $2 09: $62.50-500: White ; age 
WE HAVE X on OEE INE HO Buff Orpingtons, $14-100; $27.50, | ae ne eee eine ae any of the large 
stein bulls for sale, read sr seeuten Bred oe Spec al “matings $3 per 100 Sree. Sent ‘with real. guarantee. ‘to 
Pe gaol ye Foe y ot er : F higher. Star matings (this kind made Mrs. covering first two” weeke-orotection & 
ee Sor) oe eee? | Beer SiiGt above feed costs), $6-100 higher. Se ape ee ay . steDRIMM 
Monticello, Iowa. All F: > Chi Shay tes state endard sic doesn’t cost you a cent. May and June ide: , 
arrow “Hix are | ah Tes months for brooding. Sunshine and gr ure, 


JERSEYS | credited flocks, rigidly culled for color, type, feed plus our 12 years of scientific breedinggstactory 





















































































FOR’ SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA | health and egg production. The Farrow com- for early maturity insures rapid growth BUY G 
igh grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper | bination of service and quality is the reason ar aes "Pilcua: ties side the easily. Catal dir : 
wel xr and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, why fou r_ million cl x are annually shipped. Me. if interested Ga We hite oe newa tell oat ad 
Collins, Lowa. Join the list of satisfied customers and start and we will send our Special White Leghameplanti: 
ees Se ne ee tee bulletin. Peters-Certified Master-Contra@sior, Mi 
Farm and Hatchery, Box 266, Newton, Iowa. BHARDY 
__.RHODE ISLAND REDS bushe! 
’ | eumReturn 
READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | Sra ee DS PROM OUR BEST Peon 
: are oducec 0 ) oc vat : 
: . ifi milk daily. hicks from this stock will sé 
Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. you on their worth wheA you notice differentia yy 
F : in plumpness and smoeth satin-like appeaf stalky, 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. ance. A product delivered at $14 per hundred... hd 
Gentl : Mixed chicks at $9.50. Satisfaction most cé = fale: 
sentiemen: trin. Elaine or Jensen Hatcheries at 
Please start my classified ad containing............seseesee words, to run HATCHING 6c So 
Ss 
SSaeseasectaceesennees times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $..........e ae 
to cover cost of these insertions. | ___ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS to. i, 
| MARCY STRAIN JERSEY “BL ACK GIAN MAT 
} eggs. Vigorous flock; by sons of 15-Ib. cod e 
IND oiccccsicsvccccuveuss cia osvieckenephscodvagentedanseccasiioan aientesdaubphentada eharepaes jineo + that won second at Maitison Square Garde 
a | $5.75-19%; 85 per cent fertility guaranteed d 
ward Holsteen, Morning Sun. Iowa. 
AGGTOSS 0.005....cecceseorcesesersscsosessaners acsnestsscsnesesosensentsseseconsorasesnsscnsceenses i LEGHORNS x 
TOM BARRON ENGLISH SIN¢ GLE COM® 
eae ; | White Leghorns, heavy layers, anda 
Write yOur Ad ETC! .o...ceeccescssesessesseresetsensssetsesensanatsesssneenssrsnsesesseessnenasenenenacaensenensens bred. Regs $4 100. Séfe delivery, 90 oer ea 
| fertility. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shippd 
promptly. Anderson & Carroll, Selma, 
wiih csascn us bas bcasbcbciees Ceska ee eotcre soasb ie cou oaegwh i colica Wee aaa taco otto cee reste paendesmtees cot ama nus ta capenedspouecesstonnecs | arrrnnnnn LIGHT BRAHMAS 
ar 3 HT BRAHMA HATCHING EGG Ss. 
| 15; $2.75-30; $4-50; $7-100 postpaid. Gu 
teed fertility. Chas. H. Nickel, Arenzvil 
ssddsaskqnechadonteobpebwatoeeetcatupasscnatenciete bepaay aioe euarccttekcots casbsenticaaeecseuamenoaerstaes tape ip treme rowverbas maswiedeee MINORCAS 
WHITE MINORCA HATCHING EG 
Booth’s strain, $4-100. Mary Benter, Ha 
kinton, Towa. __ 
Minimum charge, $1.20) sepenrnnen eT OUTH ROCKS aw 
( g EXHIBITION “AND UTILITY ~Dal 
arrec ock matings at $4 Bed $8 per 
EXCELLENT RESULTS! Guaranteed. Flatness Bros., Northwood, 
“Enclosed find check for $2.70, for which please continue my ad in NO: RHODE ISLAND REDS aa 
> , . a = : IT IS NOT TOO LATE WITH 
your paper one more week. (Phe May 3rd issue.) It is getting excellent curly eeateciad & (Bede Bissed 
results. Yours truly, Alfred Carlisle, Whittemore, Iowa. P. and Iowa certified eggs from 5c to 20. 
livered. Satisfaction guaramteed. Mrs. C. @g*PPers, 
Stannard, Richland, Iowa. ; id an, 
e 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, May 17, 1929 : 
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Our Readers Market 








HATCHING EGGS 
WYANDOTTES 
LVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 
culled flock, $14 per case, $5 per hundred. 
Louie Kastner, Schleswig, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 
WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS $-100; TOU- 
Jouse Beese eggs 40c; Embden 50c prepaid. 
Fifie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
‘TURKEYS 














SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


BULBS AND PLANTS 
SEND NO MONEY: FROST PROOF CAB- 
bage plants, including Copenhagen and 
Golden Acre, Bermuda onion plants, 500-65c; 
i $1 plus postage. Eureka Farms, Tifton, 
3a. 











SWEET POTATO PLANTS, YELLOW JER- 
sey, Nancy Hall, red Gage oy yam plants, 
100-60c; 200-$1; 500-$2.25; 1,000-$4; postpaid. 
Healthy plants; prompt. pe Fred 
Wiseman, Macomb, III. 
FROSTPROOF CABB a PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $1.50. Quitman P lant Co., Quitman, Ga. 











({ANT BRONZE TURKEYS, 10 EGGS #. SWEET POTATO PLANTS; TEN VARIE- 
2-$9, 50-$20, _100-$40, -$190. Associate ties; free descriptive booklet. Wolford 
Poultry Farm, Hudson, Til. Bros. Co., Conesville, Iowa. 





CHICKS AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 

WiLL. IAMSON’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
have won more blue ribbons at the Iowa 
State Fair the past 15 years than any other 
strain. Won the blue from coast to coast. 
Great layers. Eggs $8-100, chicks $17, 300 for 

H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 

ITAS SPRINGS AND WYCKOFF SIN- 
combed White Leghorn 12 weeks old 
and yearling hens. Extra healthy, 
birds, $1.25 each. Wellendorf Leghorn 


, Algona, - Iowa. oh Se ee 
LEG HORN COCKERELS DIRECT FROM 
- Big husky 























lity, liy, 
low to 
when yo 











stock, March hatch. 
Mrs. Rollie Pearson, Max- 





7 WYCKOFF'S Ss. Cc. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
ive pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
ia $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cora 
Hodge. R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 






Gea 
og. Sus 


















berty, I HOLL. Y WOOD WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 
TIF R -100; 500-$50; postpaid, 100 per cent live 
TED delivery. Eggs $4- 105; case $12.50. Mrs. My- 

vir ron Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 

ee: AWELARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 

va. leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 
hicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
owa. 

CHICK 

per hus MINORCAS 











RUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Swnrise Hatchery, 


zz, Io 





~—~—saegporange City, Iowa. 
larante¢ ORPINGTONS 









as 175 
nined } 
n, active) 
maturing 
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KELLERSTRASS STRAIN WHITE ORPING- 
ton eggs $5-108 postpaid. Chicks $12 hun- 
red. Mrs. Ralph Hayes, Corning, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 



























eas lay REDUCED PRICES. ARISTOCRAT, DARK 
cr {Yel Barred Rocks eggs and chicks. Record of 
ae yerformance. Eighth year continuous trap- 


esting. Winning first and second Iowa, 1927, 





ont. 1928. Records to 278. Barring, color good. 
Diarrhea tested. Circular. Mrs. E. L. Rur- 

ing—st mg, Gowrie, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 





OULIRY MARKER. USE THE WF-REG- 
istered marker which stamps indelible num- 
er in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry 
ig over 2 Ibs. Easy to use and positive 
ation. wner’s name and registered 
umber filed with Iowa sheriffs, police de- 
artments and county agents. Price, post- 
aid, with ink for’100 birds, $2. Extra ink, 
Sc, 100 birds; 65c, 250; $1, 500. Send all orders 
‘0 Ww allaces’ Farmer, Service Dept., Des 
ow 
ERSEY BLACK GIANTS, WHITE MINOR- 
ca, White Orpington, hatched to order. 
icks $15-100 postpaid, 100 per cent live de- 
i Eggs 6-100. Effie Wilmarth, Corn- 


lowa. 


EEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
(0 DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS THAT 






























: will afford you the luxury of a_ beautiful 
: ‘Chi ower bed all summer for’ only $1.50 post- 
e ” id. Any color or mixe Buckley Gera- 


ium Company, Springfield, “TH. 

RIMM ALFALFA SEED, 95 PER CENT 
ure, $15 per bushel. Return seed if unsat- 
stactory. Ceo. Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 
UY GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
direct from the introducer at reduced prices. 
ardiest of —. Yields for years without 
eplanting. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
ior, Minn. 

DY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, 
eturn seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
oncordia, Kansas. 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


af MILLION TOMATO PLANTS; LARGE, 
; Stalky, well rooted, open field grown, packed 
with damp moss to roots; Greater Baltimore, 

















tone, anne Ponderosa; by mail, post- 
— 00-$1.25, 1,000-$2.25; express prepaid, 
(W$9; 10,000- $15. Late cabbage plants same 


Price. Prompt shipment; safe arrival guar- 
nteel or money refunded. Kentucky Plant 
ie ©. Hawesville. Ky. 





_ 'ANBOMATO PLANTS, SIX VARIETIES. BY 
Carded, €XPTess $1.50 thousand. By prepaid mail 


0-$1.50; 1,000 


) - $2.50. Sweet peppers by pre- 
paid matl 100-75c; 


200-$1.25; 500-$2.50; 1,000-$4.50. 
By express, $3 haar Also, cabbage 
lants. Al varieties, including Copenhagen 
pnd Golden Acre, $1 thousand and charges. 
‘oleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

OMATO PLANTS; GREATER gS 
more (early lar red) 250 60c, 500 $1, 

1.75, 5,000 $7.50. uaranteed to reach you yor 
ited. Also cabbage, onion, pepper and 
Bweet potato. Catalog free. Progress Plant 
Ashburn, Ga. 

ROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONIONS; ALSO 
tomatoes. Strong, hardy plants. Leading 
arieties. 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.85. Pep- 
pers, eggplant, 100, SOc; 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. 
atisfaction guaranteed. East Texas Plant 
ompany, Ponta, Texas. 
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HIGH §=8GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
Pacxed, large, well rooted, open field 
own, leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 
per amato, $1; iwatn onion, $1, and Porto 
vood Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. Acme Plant Co. a 


vuitman, Ga. 








F OUMROMATOES, mpg (aint ay 3 ad CABBAGE, 
‘ed R. @ Bermuda a Good hardy on = 
» 20c. Tower. 200, 3 500, $1.25; 1,000, 3 

rs. C. MgePpers, pr Be iB 100, 6c; ee 





uthern Plant bby “Ponta, 





id anywhere. 
eXas, 











LOOK! 200 CABBAGE, 200 TOMATOES, 200 
onions, 25 pepper plants $1.25 prepaid. Cen- 
tral Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 


SEED CORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN AC- 
cident flor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of many years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.” 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries aré getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earligr than 
Reid’s Dent. Why keep on raising ordinary 
late corn when you can get some of my corn 
that ripens ten days earlier for only $4 per 
bushel. Early hung; strong vitality; shelled 
and graded. Prompt shipment. Order direct. 
Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. “Twenty 
years a seed corn specialist.” 
TESTED SEED CORN—JOSLIN’S YELLOW 
Dent matures in 110 days, also Joslin’s 9 to 
100-day Yellow Dent and Silver King (white) 
matures in 100 days. Best dependable ¥arie- 
ties for the corn belt; they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature. The results of my 2 
years growing and breeding these varieties 
here on my farm, now successfully grown all 
over the corn belt; the corn you should plant. 
Seed early picked, hand selected; tests 97 to 
100 per cent. Sold on 15 days’ approval test; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
$3.25 bushel, and 10 bushels or more $3 bushel; 
shelled and graded, bags free. Circular and 
samples on request. Square Deal Seed Farm, 
Allen Joslin, Prop., Route No. 3, Holstein, Ia. 
SEED CORN—JUST THE CORN YOU ARE 
looking for, for that late planting. Black’s 











Yellow Dent, suitable for June 1 planting for 
the southern half of the state. Hung up 
early. Strong vitality. $4 per bu. shelled 


and graded. Prompt shipment. Clyde Black, 


Dallas Center, Iowa. 


HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 

matures 110 days; also 90-Day Yellow Dent, 
early picked, fire dried, t@sts 98 per cent, 
shelled, graded, sacked, $3.75 bu. lot, $3.50 
five-bu. lots or more. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Budd Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 


SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 MILES 
north of Iowa line. Improved Minnesota 13, 
Golden_ Jewel and Early Murdock, yellow; 
Silver ‘a white. All $3 bu. Shelled, graded, 
bagged. n approval. Davis Seed.Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 
BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high seek Py ry graded, germination 94 to 
100. d $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesup, ileus. 
SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 




















HOLDING EARLY PIGS FOR NEW 
CORN FINISH 


Unless this year is different from any 
since the war, it will not pay to hold 
back March farrowed pigs in order to 


finish them on supposedly cheap, new 
corn in the fall, according to figures 
worked out by Dr. W. E. Carroll, chief 
in swine husbandry at the college of 
agriculture of the University of MHlinois. 
Hog receipts at the principal markets 
are heaviest in November, December and 
January, and the swine grower who is 
out to make the most money, therefore, 
will push his March pigs to market soon- 
er than these months, he explained. 

Too many March farrowed pigs fail 
to make the more profitable fall market 
because their owners think corn is too 
high to justify their feeding them a full 
ration during the summer, 

“This was especially true last summer, 
much to the expense of many hog raisers. 
In fact, there has never been a year since 
the war when conditions justified hold- 
ing early farrowed pigs for finishing on 
new corn. Last year, there was a good 
corn crop in prospect, that promised to 
be ready early, while summer corn was 
searce and high and not of extra good 
quality. Oats, on the other hand, were 
plentiful and available at a price which 
encouraged their use. It seemed very 
simple to feed the pigs cheap oats with 
a little corn and make them get the most 
out of pasture during the time they were 
waiting for cheap corn to mature. 

“As a matter of fact, new corn was 
about 15 cents a bushel cheaper than old 
corn had been during the summer. On 
the basis of this price difference, there 
was a saving of about $1.20 a head on 
the ration used by a 225-pound light-fed 
hog over the cost of a full old corn ration 
fed pigs that were pushed for an early 
market. However, a 225-pound ‘hog was 
worth $9.56 more in September than in 
December. Thus, here was a net differ- 


.ence of $8.36 in profit per head in favor 


of the pig that was produced entirely on 
old corn and marketed in September.” 











FARM BUSINESS SERVICE 
REORGANIZED 


Having made money for its members 
during a trial period of four years, the 
only farm business service of its kind in 
the country is now operating on a new 
three-year basis in east-central Illinois, 
with 400 farmers—more than ever before 
—enrolled. The service is a cooperative 
one between the farm organization and 
management department of the college 
of ‘agriculture of the University of Illi- 
nois, and the Farm Bureaus of Livings- 
ton, McLean, Tazewell and Woodford 
counties. As such, the project is known 
as a Farm Bureau farm management 
service. 

The fact that there are nearly twice as 
many cooperators now as there were four 
years ago, when the project began, is 
proof that the service has won the ap- 
proval of farmers, according to M. I. 
Mosher, a member of the department. The 
four counties have about equal repre- 
sentation in the group of 400 farmers en- 
rolled for the new three-year term. 

The service has attracted wide atten- 
tion thruout the country because of be- 
ing the first undertaking of its kind in 
which farmers have stood part of the bill 
of getting expert counsel on their busi- 
ness operations. It is estimated that 
farmers enrolled in the project during 
the first four years of its existence aver- 
aged about two per cent bigger annual 
incomes than their neighbors with no 
such service to aid them. 

The service itself is a development of 
farm management work carried on in the 
four counties for many years by the agri- 
cultural college. As such, it is designed 
to aid farmers in studying and analyzing 
their business, Complete records are 
kept on each farm. At the end of the 
year, each cooperator gets an analysis of 
the year’s business, which shows him how 
profitably his farm was operated as com- 
pared with the average of the other 
farms being studied. He learns, too, how 
successfully each of the important parts 
of his farm business have been conducted. 
In addition to these things, he learns 
what methods and plans are followed by 
the farmers who are most successful in 
each line of farm work. 

Total cost of the service is about $35 
annually on a farm. About one-half of 
the cost is paid by the cooperators in the 
form of fees, which vary with the size of 
the farms. A. little is paid by some of 
the cooperating Farm Bureaus. Approx- 
imately one-half is paid by the agricul- 
tural college because of the value of the 
records in teaching and extension tvork. 





THE STORY OF RADIO 

Those of our readers who are interest- 
ed in the romance and thrill of radio de- 
velopment rather than in its scientific 
and technical aspects, will find much of 
interest in the new book, “The Story of 
Radio,” by Dunlap, and published at $2.50 
by The Dial Press, New York City. 





| radio had 
| submarine warfare, what radic 


| and otherwise pampered, 








This book describes the discoveries of 
Maxwell and Heértz-and Edison, the early 
work of Marconi, and his first wireless 
message across the Engtish channel, the 
work of Fleming and De Forest and Alex- 
anderson in improving on Marconi’s work 
and making modern radio telephone re- 
ception possible, the thrilling part which 
in the World war and the 
has meant 
to aviation, how radio broadcasting and 
reception are carried out, short wave re- 
ception and what it means, television and 
its possibilities, and so on. It is a won- 
derful story, interestingly told. 





ADVOCATE ALFALPA IN ROTATION 

Alfalfa no longer need be considered a 
“stranger within the farmer's gates,” 
kept in his “spare room” or best field, 
according to F. 
University of IMlinois. 
Instead, it can be grown in the regular 
rotation as a biennial legume, provided 
the soil is well drained, adapted, to alfalfa 
and properly Iffmed if need be. 

“In the semi-arid regions farther west, 
where jhe rainfall is comparatively light 
and where weeds are easily controlled, it 
is common practice to let alfalfa occupy 
a field from five to ten years or even 
longer, before plowing it up. Attempts 
have been made to follow this same meth- 
od of growing alfalfa in Illinois. However, 
the more humid climate and the accom- 
panying plant diseases have shortened the 
life of the plants, thinning the stand and 


Cc. Gault, of the 


permitting weed and grass to over-run 
the field. 
“Now, many of the best farmers in the 


state are beginning to consider alfalfa as 
a biennial, rather than as a _ perennial 
which must occupy a particular field out- 
side the regular rotation until it is de- 
stroyed by disease or smothered by grass 
and weeds. To maintain this definite 
place in the cropping system, alfalfa as 
a biennial legume must be just as, or 
more, efficient than its natural compet- 
itors. These are red clover as a biennial 
legume and alfalffi itself as a perennial. 

“Results from many trials made on the 
soil experiment fields thruout the state 
show that securing a stand is less of a 
hazard with alfalfa than with red clover. 
When seeded with spring grain crops, 
alfalfa made a successful stand in 84 per 
cent of the cases, as compared to 64 per 
cent for red clover. Yields of alfalfa were 
approximately 40 per cent higher than 
those of red clover. 

“Alfalfa as a biennial legume also com- 
pares favorably With itself as a peren- 
nial. Yields for the first year are about 
the same as those for the older crop, 
Furthermore, disease hazards are not as 
great during the first two years as they 
are after the crop gets older. Bacterial 
wilt, for instance, which is one of the 
most serious of alfalfa diseases, rarely 
develops before the plants are two years 
old, and therefore is not a threat where 
alfalfa is grown as a biennial legume.” 





| This is the ad hnt-lnenaiied 


the business 


HAY 





BOL 





ALFALFA FROM DAWSON COUNTY, 

braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. 
Uniform loading of cars. 
sonal inspection or federal inspection 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 
write or 


C. H. Gunn Hay Company, 


This is the letter the business brought 


teed weights. 


and barns. ire, 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find check for $17.20, 
in your classified 


“Hay for Sale,” 
insertions. 


We are getting excellent results 
our sales from your paper have been more than all of the other -pub- 
lications we have used, although all have been producing good re- 


sults this season. 


Thanking you for your cooperation, and trusting that your 3 
paper may grow larger each year, we are, 


(Signed) 


Buy and Sell Through the Want Ads 


eS 


NE- 
Guaran- 

Per- 
if de- 


hone for prices. 
xington, Neb. 


March 29, 1929. 


covering our advertisement, 
columns, for another four 


from this, and will say that 





Yours truly, 
Cc. H. GUNN HAY CO., 
By C. H. Gunn. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 








down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale’ price level. From the stand- 


it will be noted 
and the wages 
general price 
corn, timothy, 


point of the pre-war base 
that cattle, wool, lumber 
of city labor are above the 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
eneral price level. In most cases, the 
eiure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production, 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

























oe) 2. 

Soo) fon 

asa] of— 

See) Soe 

Eee) bes 

6.4) 3.2 

Fisher’s index number ............ | 146} 97 

CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ceccu. | 174). 103 
1,100-pound fat cattle . a 180} 106 
Canners and cutters .. 187| 100 
Feeders .... 187) 96 








HOGS—At Chicago 


Heavy hogs 
Light hogs .... 

































Pigs ) 
Sows ugh) .... ‘ 5 
SHEEP—At aoe 
reer sosbavdvateses inven vensipeoe oa me RE ii 90 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston) 146] 84 
Light cow hides at_Chicago.. | 92} 57 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .... 23 80 
Oats, No. 2 white 97) 67 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. 95) 58 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ......... 88 68 

On lowa Farms— | 

sesbbbinneneee 120 78 

nssen ieevsnsp bens J 88| «638 
MILL-FEEDS 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’keel 143] 70 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 171) 95 

Bran, at Kansas City ............ 101 61 

Shorts, at Kansas City ....... __ 110) _—«62 

HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chic ago.. | 108] 98 
No, 1. alfalfa, at K: insas ¢ ‘ity 160) 101 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 











Butter, at Chicago ...0.. wwe) 149] 97 
Clover seed, at Toledo ... 189 101 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.. 76) 122 
Cotton, at New York .,........... 140! 89 
Eggs, at ( Chic AKO _...:.. 148 100 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
































98 
106 
121 
101 
Corn— | | 
BUY sits erie eee eons | 22} 81 
PIO UOTIUIIOD Svsictscstseacctncsescuncosces .| 122 83 
Oats— | 
ALERT vusccueakssccinGoapeuatsactvecs | 93 76 
Se ptember pesindiabas yn bones 27 
Wheat— | | 
July pe teabascbienanneasuabiciiaien sls 92 7 
September sesecncccccccee | 102 73 
Lard— | 
| ——— 110 9 
September 109 98 
Sides— i 
DOMED > iipnsscssxsouneaphccussscerpbnssanaseciovese 115 105 
__Se ptembe . 119 105 
INDUSTRIAL. PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ............ | 87 106 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.. 110 94 
Copper, at New York : 108 125 
Crude petréleum, at N. York 215 146 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
LL ie 209 115 
Yellow pine (southern) { | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..} 192} 112 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 209 119 
Cement_.... 139 100 
FINANCIAL | 
Bank clearings, per capita, 7 | 
outside of New York, 
SS. Fe eg eee 236 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | 
at New York 4 170 
Industrial stocks | 131 
Railroad stocks 101 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


cent of pre-war normal. 





Yearling w ethers s, 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wazes of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor, 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pfte- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.70 next September. - 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 27, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average’ for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 93 
per cent, livestock 100 per cent, lumber 
98 per cent, ore 177 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week, 
4144c, week before 43%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 21%c, week before 21\4c; eggs; 
fresh firsts, last week 29%c, week before 
27%c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 3c, week before 
33e; broilers, last week 35%c, week be- 
fore 35%4c; geese, last week 17c, week 
be fore “tte. 










CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.32, week bee 
fore $13.% Chic er week $11.62, 
week before $11.7 


The Week’s Markets 

















CATTLE 
> 
4 
“ 1) 
2 nH 
Ee] ¢] 2 
Elsi 4 
© © i 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs, up)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week ....... coooeeee| 1 4,10114.62113.75 
Week before soceseeesee | 14,00]14.45/14,00 
Gooda— | | | 
Last week ......cccs waesenanhetes 113.18/13.82!13.12 
Week before 113.12/13.62/13.12 
Medium— | 





Last week . .]12.50}13.00,12.3 
Week befor 12.50/13.00|12.12 
Common— | | 
EME WORTE cissvencsies sendiseindibe 10.88/11.75'10.62 
Week before 11.50/10.50 
Light weight { 






beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— ! | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week 8 
Week before .... 
Medium and id 
Last week ...... 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 











62 


..10.88'11.75'10.62 



















Week .50 10,50 
Butcher | 
Heifers— 
Last week ....... 2.11.50 
Week before 92'11.50 
Cows— | 
Last week 10.12'10.00) 9.50 
Week before 9.75 
Bulls— 
os 9.00 
cic 9.00 
Canners ; | 
Last week ........ code 7.00 
Week before pe 6.88 
Stockers and feede | | | 
Last week re 


.62'11.38 
Week before 2}11.38 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ..... 

k _before 


.00| 9.62 











Heavy (250 Ibs. et | | 
Last week .110.32'11.00 10.45 
Week before .. witOon |10.98 10.62 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 4 | 
Last week ..... 19.42}11.18 10.68 
Week before 5 .15:10.85 

Light (150-200 Ibs.) i 
Last week ..... .00°10.68 
Week before 0810.85 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) [| | 
BARRE WOORE Givccccsuentoiens | 9.95'10.75'10.65 
Week before ./10.00!10.75/10.62 


Smooth and rough | | 














heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— { | 
LASt WEEK ......crecccorososveeee| 9.50/10.02/ 9.12 
Week before oo. 9.50} 9.92} 9.20 
Pigs (1380 lbs. down)— | 
Last week 9.92 
Week before  ......cccrcccccses caren 9.92} 9.923 
Stock pigs— | 
Last week 9.92 
Week before 9.92 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 


medium to prime— | H 
Last wee 
Week before .. | 

Lambs, culls and common. 
Last week 
Week before ... a 

Spring lambs, medium to 

choice— 
Last week . 

















to prime— 
Last week 
Week before : 
Ewes, medium to choic oe 
Last week .......... sensi 6.50) 6.38) 6.25 
___ Week before c.ccccscccseesl | 
~ NOTE—U nless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 


























































































HAY 
> 
a 
oO 
a|2]& 
e}/ ets 
= Sic 
° 4 10 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
Last week ... 20.50 
Week before 20.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last Week .....0088 aweanchag 50 
Week before ... ersislesepoeeds | bésoves levee 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
LASt WEEK ....ccocsscorscervesoree|24.00 i27. 75 
Week DeOTE sccsccccsccorseeee| 20. 25) 31.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ... 
Week before om | 
Alfalfa, = pal | | 
Last week ...... - eseeves 5 
Week before .. | 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week . “— 
Week before. ae | 
Oat straw— | 
Last week ....... i 50 
Week before 110.50 
GRAIN 
P oO; =£ 
e 3 C 
a|é G a 
3) oS r= 
= E 3 g 
6) ° i ia 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
sast week ...... 86%! .84 .84 
Week before ....| .91%] .8814! .90%% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ........| .85 81 83 8014 
Week before ....] .89%) .86 89 851% 
Corn, No. gel 
Last week ... -84%4| .78 -7914| .78% 
a before ... -87%4| .84 -8644| .834 
s— 
Last Week aso.) 4714) .44 AT |..43% 
Week before ....| 50%] .4414) .49 45 
Barley— 
Last week ......| .60 62 58 
Week before ....| .62 64 6216 
ye— 
‘Last week ........{ .90 84 au 
Week before ....| .9644| .89 8714) 
Wheat, No. 2 hard. Ba 
Last week ......... “106% 6/1. 1.03 | 





00 
"te 07% 1 08% ii ont 5 




















Week before ....j1.15 
FEEDS 
© 3 % 
£] Oo; 8) se]. 
21] ¢| 2] $j] & 
> d. S a > 
= =i ea ee 
Se se Se eh: 
Bran— | | J J 
Last week......4|24.25/21.75/21.75|28.00 
Week be sfore....|24.25/21.62/22.25 28.00 
Shorts— | d | 
Last week........|24.25/25.25/)22.00'33.00 
Week before..../23.25)26.25/21.25/33.00! 








Hominy feed— | | > | 
Last WEEN sncsees]B2-75| coceecee|-ceenee-(32.00! 
Week before....'32.25 32.00 


Linseed meal 
(oO. p.— 
Last week 
Week before.. 
Cottons seed (41 






SS en 











Last week........ 
Week before... 
Tankage— 
LaAsSt WOK ..0000.|. coocceeel 8 80.00 67.50 
Week before .. 80.00'67.50 
Gluten— | 
Last week........|...000]>scscccss| sss 35.95 
aw eek be ee es Sees scale cieomteeoee 
*Quot tations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
T TES 


O CORN BELT STA 


The following table 
of stocker and feeder 
belt states, from the 
kets. The figures are 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural 
and are 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 


ecattie to the 


statistician, 


shows, the shipments 
corn 
twelve leading mar- 

furnished by Leslie 


in percentages of corresponding 








Week end’g 











a2 Apr. 19,’29 
oo 










Iowa 80.7 94.6 73 
Illinois 9 96.7 82.9) 70 
Missouri 73.7} 69.3 
Nebraska . 74.8 


IOS IS LO 


ry 
ORK w-) 





Kansas .... 144.3} 283.8) 
Indiana i ) a 94.0 
BID ieecscestel 0 96.2| 109.0 
Total 7 corn | | | ] 
belt states 92.2| 106.7} 160.7! 82.4 





Week ending April 26, 1929, as a per- 


centage of receipts for the corresponding 


week ending April -27, 1928—Iowa, 102 
per cent; Illinois, 148.3; Missouri, 57.6; 
Nebraska, 49.8; Kansas, 178.2; Indiana, 
165.9; Ohio, 120.8; total, seven corn belt 
states, 125.9 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
May were 2,088,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,301, 000 bushels for the week before 
and 1, 740, 000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the first week 
in May were 119,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 353,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 101,000 bushels for 
week last year. Exports of oats the first 
week in May were 124,000 bushels, as 
compared with 460,000 bushels for the 
week before and 346,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 





| 

9 
8.2 
2.4 
1.6 
5.2 
5.9 


the same 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 99 per cent of the te 
year average, as contrasted with 12 
cent for fat cattle, 69 per cent for shal 
and 94 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaijg 
week: by week for the past eight Weel 
Each week is compared with the “ N-¥eq 
average of the corresponding week, th 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


















































*HOGS 

3 <2] 

Bo} Zcl aw 

g2| $2| 3 

EOL &t g 
March 15 to 21 cu... 78 85) 4 
March 22 to 28. 98 90! ¥ 
March 29 to April 70 76] 1 
April 5 to 11 87 85+ Y 
April 12 to 18 , 100} 100) 
April 19 to 25 ... 104 96} 
April 26 to May 3° 102 94] 4 
ps RB Re pee ac 73 76] 

TCATTLE 

March 15 to 21 87] 100) 
March 22 to 28 ...... 88 92 
March Fy > puett 4 67 77 
April : 86 92) 
April 3 to 73. 99 97} 
April 19 to 25 . 90 92 


~] 
or 
Orden *. 
~—T; 

bast pat 


April 26 to May 3° 
May 3 to 9 





SHEEP 















March 15 to 21 .. 64 93] 
March 22 to 28 ... ~ 102) 122) 
March 29 to Apri 82) 108 
Mpril 5 tO EF Sonn 116} 135) 
April 12 to 18, 88} 143 
April 19 to 25 .. 104] 135 
April 26 to May _. 105) 137) 
May 3 to. 9 113] 129) 








{LAMBS 
March 15 to  s deta usyn cans podtieve 64 93 











116 
April 12 to 18 .. 88} 143) 
April 19 to 25 .. 104 35| 1g 
April 26 to 5 pd 2 105 37| I 
May 3to 9. 113} 129) 





*Hogs arma pic cattle and she 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combine 



















































CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
| 
1929 | 1928 1927 | 192 
1 
11.40} 9.65] 10.00) 124 
11.10} 9,70) 9.95) 12, 
10.95} 9.95} 9.80! 12, 
11.05} 10.05) 9.85) 12. 
11.10} 10.05) 9.75) 12, 
11.25| 9.80) 9.55) 13 
CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
1927 193 
781,| 73 
79%) .72 
-81%| .72 
-81°%,| .72 
811, | 
8214 i” 











EXPORTS QF HOG PRODUCTS 
_Exports of lard the first week in M 
re 11,884,000 pounds, as compared will 
8,559,000 pounds the week before an 
13, 452,000 pounds for the same week la 






year. Exports of pork the first week i 
May were 4,902,000 pounds, as comparé 
with 5,262,000 pounds the week befo 


and 6,541,000 pounds for the same weé 
last year. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires 90 
last week for 795¢c, week before 82c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 
light native cow 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17. 
and cotton at New York 19.60c. Iowa el 
vator shelled corn prices are about 70 
for No. 3 shelled and 68%c for No. 
shelled, new oats 37%4c, and wheat 884 











MORE DATA ON WASHED EGGS 

The inferior keeping qualities of washé 
eggs are discussed by H. S. Cutteridge, 
the central experiment farm, Otta 
Canada, in giving the results of their é 
periments to determine how  washil 
would affect the keeping qualities of e& 
when in storage. He summarizes the 
sults as follows: 

“Experiments carried on at several a 
minion experimental farms have sho¥ 
that clean eggs which graded 75 per cé 
specials and 25 extras before storag 
graded 85 per cent extras, 12 per cé 
firsts, 3 per cent weak and watery, # 
no specials after six months’ storag 
Dirty eggs grading similarly when plac 
in storage came out practically on a P 
with the clean eggs. 

“Washed eggs, however, stored und 
similar conditions, graded only 45 P 
cent extras, 24 per cent firsts and °1 P 
cent weak and watery, or nearly 5° P 
cent inferior to both the clean and diff 
eggs.” 





Harassed Carpet Salesman (appe alls 
to husband): “You won’t beat this, sir. 
Wife: “You'll pardon me—he wi!! if 





| want him to.” 
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| COUNTRY AIR 
' 
the te —_— 
y “6 08 The editor has suggested abbreviating day, Wednesday, Friday; 4:55 p. m., Tues- 


this column during the summer months 
a as when “radio isn’t so exciting,’’ but how 
for ml can I when such enchanting music comes 


Te Vail jn and when the garden, nature and bird 
| Weel aks, the child health talks of this week 
yy ir and the timely hours devoted to home 


decoration have been so good and have 
some in so unusually well as they have 
the past week? And there’s so little time 
to listen! 


Spring poetry is a much maligned prod- 
yet, but I'm glad that many of our most 
gifted composers have been moved by 
spring to burst into music. No other 
seasonal music—excepting perhaps the 
Christmas music—is so appropriate as the 
jovely spring numbers that have been 
pouring from our loud-speaker., 


tr ee ees! Chionsgreo 


Speaking of bursting into music, this 
was overheard in the N. B. C. announce 
ers room. Said Graham McNamee, ‘“T’m 
always so happy when I can break into 
song.’’ Wise-cracked Milton Cross in re- 
ply, “Why not try getting the key so you 
won't have to break in?” 





Paste This on 
loudspeaker. 


4a. 08 


g 





ao 


13 CDST. €.5.T €.0-5-T. 


I've had to resort to a diagram to keep 
all these various times straight. I always 
had to leap a mental hurdle, as it were, 
when I computed the difference between 
ji central standard time and eastern stan- 
WM dard time. And now with the chickens 
Wand myself living according to central 
standard time and the studios of differ- 


Q 
w 


1 
1H 
1 





1d shegment time belts living at various other 
times, I am much confused. However, 
teers, Bwe like the eastern daylight saving time 
mbined tor the N. B. C. evening features, par- 
ticularly. The best things come in dur- 


ing the supper hour and early evening. 





| Saas 
7 | 199% I've always wanted to attend the Ken- 
ad tucky derby at Louisville, and I presume 
00 12.0@so has every other lover of horses. This 
301 ie year, the N. B. C. wil broadcast this 
85 2m nique event, beginning at 4:30 p. m., 
75| 12.@™central standard time, May 18. McNamee 
55| 13@™and McCarthy, of N. B. C., and Credo 
Harris, of WHAS, will announce this 
ES event. Quin Ryan will begin broadcasting 
aed the preliminaries, ete., for WGN shortly 
iy after noon, from a microphone over the 

7 199M grandstands. 

| .3 We certainly do enjoy the national 
i 2 music programs that come in at the 





2 present earlier hours. The A. & P. Gyp- 
sies were especially good this week. That 
was an exceedingly clever paraphrase of 
“The Song Is Ended,” and didn’t the xylo- 
phonist have a good time doing gay little 
solos? 

‘Trees,” sung by Paul Oliver, in the 
Palmolive Hour, came in beautifully. So 
often, a poem that we have known and 
loved is spoiled. for us when it is set to 
music, just as some beloved books are 
ruined for us when dramatized, but Ross- 
bach’s musical setting of Joyce Kilmer’s 
poem, I think, is perfect. Every country 
child should be taught this poem. I know 
of no other that can make the beauty of 
trees live more vividly for us. 

Two rather modern song titles quite 
fascinate me, “Garden in the Rain’ and 
“Room With a View.” Don’t they stimu- 
late the imagination? 
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Those of you who heard Florence E. 
Ward's talk during Child Health Week 
will be interested to know that for many 
years this charming and brilliant»woman 
was head of the kindergarten department 
at Iowa State Teachers’ College. She left 
lowa in 1916 to do extension work in the 
state of Washington, and then took up 
her present work as extension leader for 
fastern states in the Department of Ag- 





a = Ticulture. Miss Abbot’s talk on ‘‘Obedi- 

the MBence’’ was one of the best of the week, 
I thought. 

oral d 

<hov 
yer ce Much as I listen to WLS, I missed John 
storag P. Wallace (of our own paper) and his 
er cei @lk on ‘‘Mother’s Day.” He just dropped 


in to call, and WLS asked him to talk on 





ry, @ 

e raga? Subject nearest his heart—which he did. 

) plac 

n a pay WMAQ—Good Nature Talks, 9:05-9:30 
and 10:15-10:30, central daylight saving 

1 undgg'ime, Wednesdays. 

45 pay N. B. C.—Sousa’s Band will play nine 

1318 _ for the G. M. Family parties, 

=) pa?9 Dp. m., Mondays, central standard 

id. di time, Half-hours with the senate at 8:30, 
*entral standard time, on Fridays, are of 
€special interest at present because of 

calld the hotly debated farm and tariff issues. 

Pea em WOI—12:45 p. m., May 22, “Managing 





_ sir 
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Towing Chicks.”’ 
WOC—Baseball scores, 5:55 p. m., Mon- 












day, Thursday, Saturday; 6:00 p. m., Sun- 
day. No more talks by Mary Marsh, from 
WOC, are listed. She has probably gone 
to take up her duties in Yellowstone park. 
May we all meet her there this summer, 
May 18, 2:30-4:30 p. m., Clinton, Iowa, 
School Harmonica Band, Clinton County 
Festival Chorus. 

WSUI—A series of talks on religion, 
which is probably an outgrowth of the 
interesting school of religion at the State 
University, is forthcoming. They come in 
at 3:00 p. m. May 23, Professor Hawley 
discusses ‘‘Religion in the Home’’; May 28, 
Professor Farbridge discusses this sub- 
ject from the Jewish point of view, and 
May 30, Professor Shannahan discusses it 
from the Catholic point of view. 





Now that the cities are going thru their 
annual struggle to get up an hour earlier 
by setting their clocks ahead, those of us 
who still govern our lives by the actions 
of the sun, the dew and the habits of 
domestic animals are going to have to 
perform considerable mental gymnastics 
to keep track of our radio programs. 


WLS, with proper regard for the people 
whom it serves, is keeping its. special 
farm features as nearly as possible on 
standard time, altho there are some 
changes. Anne Williams, Sue Roberts 
and Allen Perry put on Tower Topics at 
8:30 instead of 9:15. The poultry market 
will be given at 8:55, 10:55 and 12:25, and 
the butter and egg markets will be given 
at 8:50, 10:10 and 11:30 daily. The Swift 
& Co. programs come at 9:45, 12:40 and 
2:00, as always, as will the livestock mar- 
kets, which are at 9:35, 11:05 and 12:15. 
The program of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, instead of coming on Wed- 
nesday at 6:30, will come on Tuesday 
at 6:30. 





N. B. C.—“The Empire Builders” will 
come on at 8:30, central daylight saving 
time. It comes on Monday night, and is 
now at a convenient hour for school chil- 
dren to learn a wholly delightful history 
lesson. These lessons are so good that 
the schoolboy at our house has even been 
allowed to stay up for them sometimes 
under the old schedule. (WOC, WOW, 
KSD, KSTP or KOA.) 
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The most eameeitiais of radio exten- 
sions can’t produce such daily concerts as 
I get now from the apple tree outside the 
brooder house. A brown thrush must be 
planning to nest there, and his lilting 
melodies, as he swings from the topmost 
branch, are comparable to no radio artist 
alive. It’s better than television, for not 
only can I see the thrush’s lovely brown 
coat and the delicate pink of apple blos- 
soms against whimsical May skies, but 
I can smell the fragrance of blossoms and 
freshly turned earth and feel the softness 
of the south wind. 

















‘Veterinary 


MOON-BLINDNESS 


A Poweshiek county, Iowa, 
writes: 

“I have a mare coming three in the 
spring, that has a scum over one eye. 
It has been that way for about. four 
months, The scum seems in streaks. 
The eye will clear at times. She still 
has the sight of that eye. I haven't done 
anything for her except to have her eye- 
teeth pulled. What do you think is the 
cause? Will it affect the other eye? 
What should be done for her?’ 

From your description, we are of the 
opinion your mare has periodic ophthal- 
mia, or moon-blindness. However, it is 
not possible to say certainly. Sometimes 
such condition as you describe is caused 
by an injury or by a foreign body in the 
eye. Better have your veterinarian ex- 
amine the animal. 


SORE FEET IN CATTLE 


An Iowa county, Iowa, reader writes: 

“Cattle have sores between toes and 
on heels since muddy lots in spring. The 
trouble has not cleared up. Is this con- 
tagious? What is the remedy?” 

The condition you describe in your let- 
ter is mildly contagious. They should be 
kept in the dry lot or barn to favor ree 
covery, as the disease seldom occurs ex- 




















subscriber 
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cept in wet soil. Daily painting of the 
affected parts with a 10 per cent for- 
malin solution will hasten recovery. 





RINGWORM IN CALVES 


A Sae county, Iowa, reader writes: 

“What causes scab on my calves around 
the eyes and a few spots on the back?” 

Quite probably your calves have ring- 
worm. Get some sulphur and make an 
ointment by mixing equal parts of sul- 
phur and lard. Apply this daily to the 
affected parts, using a cloth swab on 
a paddle, as there is danger of your con- 
tracting the condition if you handle the 
parts with a bare hand. 





RIDDING A FARM OF POULTRY 
WORMS 


A Webster county, Iowa, reader writes: 


“Is there any remedy to clean the place . 


of worms in chickens?” 

The only way to eradicate worms from 
infested premises is by frequent and con- 
tinued cultivation, thus permitting the 
natural disinfecting agencies to operate. 
Chickens should be removed from such 
premises during this process. Buildings 
should be scrubbed with boiling lye wa- 
ter—one pound of lye to forty gallons of 





FAKE REMEDIES DRAIN POCKETS 


Running up into millions of dollars, the 
“quack” and fake remedy business is 
one of the heaviest drains upon the live- 
stock industry of the middle-west, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert Graham, chief in 
animal pathology and hygiene at the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Illinois. Stock owners could save mon- 
ey and at the same time keep their ani- 
mals in healthier. condition if 90 per cent 
of the so-called wonder-working remedies 
were discarded and replaced with eommon 
sense and veterinary care, he believes. 

Worthless remedies would get many 
more millions of farmers’ money were it 
not for the work of the federal food, drug 
and insecticide administration, it was 
pointed out. The constant vigilance main- 
tained in this work protects farmers from 
many of the worthless concoctions flood- 
ing the market and holding out impos- 
sible hopes for the cure and prevention 
of every sort of animal disease. Active 
and persistent prosecution, for instance, 
has practically rid the market of alleged 
hog cholera and contagious abortion 
cures. Nevertheless, farmers are still 
spending millions of dollars for cure-all 
remedies as worthless as these. 

“Veterinary science is prepared to give 
more satisfactory, humane and econom- 
ical treatment than can be secured with 
so-called cure-all remedies, for the reason 
that successful treatment can only follow 
correct diagnosis. In this connection, it 
is surprising to note that many people 
least qualified by training and experience 
to diagnose diseases and prescribe reme- 
dies are most prone to attempt the cure 
of incurable diseases. Some of the won- 
der-working, cure-all remedies are known 
to cause pain and needless suffering of 
animals. The administration of animal 
medicines, exclusive of first-aid treat- 
ments, is a type of work which requires 
skill and training such as the veterinary 
profession is best equipped by training 
and experience to give. 

“Notwithstanding the unusual claims 
which may be made for certain ‘cures,’ 
there are no known drug remedies for 
contagious abortion in cattle, hog cholera, 
influenza of hogs, horses and other ani- 
mals, tuberculosis of cattle and pbdultry, 
distemper of dogs, cats and foxes, heaves 
of horses, bacillary white diarrhea of 
chickens, fowl cholera, roup or diphtheria, 
chicken-pox and blackhead of turkeys.” 





DRILL SOYS SOLID TO STOP 
EROSION 
The marked increase in the popularity 
of soybeans as a crop has prompted a 





serious consideration of the erosion prob- | 


lem connected with growing them on roll- 
ing land, says R. E. Uhland, of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. It is a com- 
mon observation that land that has had 
a number of crops of soybeans grown 
upon it becomes very loose and will suffer 
seriously from washing if it is at all roll- 
ing. The soybean acreage in Missouri in- 
creased from 5,500 acres in 1919 to 396,000 
acres in 1928, and much of this increase 
in acreage has occurred on types of roll- 
ing land where the loss of soil by erosion 
is very serious, 

The Missouri experiment station has 
measured the erosion loss from soybeans 
planted in rows and cultivated, followed 
by rye as a winter cover crop, for a five- 
year period. These data show that on 
land cropped to soybeans for five years, 
an average of 37,733 pounds of soil per 
acre was lost each year. This loss was 96 
per cent as great as from land cropped 
to corn during the same period. Without 
the cover crop, the loss from the soybean 
land doubtless would have exceeded that 
from corn. These measurements were 
made on land showing a slope of less than 
four per cent. In 1928, the soybeans were 
drilled solid on this same land, and the 
figures show that the loss during the year 


was only 32.6 per cent as great as from 
the plot in continuous corn during the 
same year. 


These findings go to show that the 
losses of soil from land cropped to soy- 
beans for several years are very great, 





even on land that is only gently rolling 
and where a winter cover crop follows 
each crop of soybeans. The results se- 
cured last year indicate that these losses 
may be greatly reduced by drilling the 
beans solid rather than placing them in 
rows to be cultivated. Drilling soybeans 
solid is therefore to be preferred on soils 
of medium to good fertility. On thin 


soils, however, the crop will yield more 
seed or hay when planted in rows and 
cultivated, 





CROP SPECIALIZATION INCREASES 

Crop specialization in certain areas of 
the United States has become more pro- 
nounced in recent years. In the great 
plains region, for example, the number 
of farms growing small grains has in- 
creased since the war, whereas, in the 
country as a whole, the number of such 
farms has declined. 

Additional evidence of the same tend- 
ency is furnished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in a study of 
the distribution of the corn crop. It ap- 
pears that the corn belt is increasing 
rather than losing its supremacy in its 
principal farm enterprise. In recent years, 
the percentage of the total corn crop pro- 
duced in the corn belt has inereased; 
states west of the Mississippi have fur- 
nished most of the increase. In the south, 
on the other hand, corn production of 
late years has decreased absolutely as 
well as in proportion to the total corn 
output of the nation. 

Under present conditions, says the de- 
partment, the production of corn in the 
United States has apparently reached the 
maximum; total acreage has decreased 
since the war. As this decline has not 
prevented an increase in the corn belt 
and in the spring wheat region, it seems 
probable that further geographic special- 
ization in corn growing may be expected, 
Types of agriculture suited to power cul- 
tivation are coming to be more and more 
concentrated in comparatively level areas 
where large farms are practicable, while 
the older farming regions devote theme- 
selves increasingly to diversified farming. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change resch us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding 

of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special ~~ Our pages begin to go 
to the mn Wed ming and no 
changes can be vmede etter pages sre made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be imserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 

sue. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications ghould be addressed to 
Livestock ty Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Dee Moines, iowa. 

















WANTED 


Places on farms for Animal Husbandry students. 
Jobs which offer experience with commercial or pure 
bred livestock, and on the show circuit preferred. 
Available from June 10 to September 20. Address: 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 


Ames, lowa 
TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


Tamworth fall boars 175 to 200 pounds, priced tosell. 
also bred gilts and sows. Golden Rod Stock Farm, 
Davenport. iowa, R. R. No. 1, Box 111. 











‘'.AMWORTH Boars ready for service. 175 
pounds and up. Out of big litters, sired by sire 

of champions. Vaccinated. Prompt shipment. 

Iowa Primary No. 7. J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Bears and older boars 
$35 to 850 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to $50. Sows and gilts bred for fall farrow 
later on. CC. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


FALL BOARS AND GILTS 
Mostly sired by “Beau Geste”. They are heavy 
poned and rugged. Have one outstanding boar of 
the Armistice Roseweod cross. A!! vaccinated. 
wi. 0. NOTZ, Creston, lowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS Re 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
Elation 





























sale. + & 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading a represented. Inspection invited. 
Ww. S. AUST DUMORT, IOWA 
HOLSTEINS 
BVEBER an 


spiendia Z 
Bulls for’ sale sired by Kis Pietortie. Pieve 5 
Koil. He has a record ef 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 

yearly test and his nine sees bah dams have a record 
Of 1230 Ibs. ef butter on —_— =. test. Bn is @ 
double Grandson of K.P.O -. bie, from 
8 te 8 mes. ‘Ba. Ra. 









Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Listed as Standard 
by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 


With the range many 
women select, a Skel- 
gas installation costs 
only $142.50, with a 
year to pay. What 
modern convenience 
offers so much for 
the money ? 
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Listen in Friday Evenings at 9:00 p.m. to the Sheilo- 
dians over WLS, Chicago; KSTP, Minneapolis-S¢e. Paul; 
WOW, Omaha; FOC, Davenport; KSD, Se. Louis; 
W DAF, Kansas City; KVOO, Tulsa; and KOA, Denver 





Grows 
for SKELGAS grows 


Skelgas is natural gas, purified and concentrated. Its clear, 
clean blue flame gives intense heat. It gives that full in- 
tense heat the instant you light a burner. That is why 
Skelgas is the cool fuel for hot days. Its heat is not dif- 
fused throughout the kitchen. It is centered upon the 
cooking utensils. You do not wait for a fire to get started 
or wait more than a few minutes for exact oven tempera- 
tures. @ @ Skelgas is not a device for carbide, gasoline 
or kerosene. There is nothing in your kitchen but your 
spotless gas range connected with a cylinder of Skelgas 
that stands in a steel cabinet—with a second cylinder in 
reserve—outside the house. A single cylinder contains 
enough Skelgas to do the cooking for an average family 
for many weeks. That is because Skelgas is compressed 
in its cylinders until it is five times as concentrated as 
city gas. Skelgas is from the Texas “Panhandle” where, 
it is estimated, the supply of gas will last for fifty to one 
hundred years: @ @ For complete information on Skelgas 
and for the name of a dealer who can make your instal- 
lation and keep you supplied with this cool fuel for hot 
days, mail in the coupon below. Send it today. 


SKELLY COMPANY 
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Sxeveas Utitity Division, Sketty Orn Company, 
E_porapo, Kansas 
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As the Weather 


Isobel Brands, Home Economist 


Applecroft Home Experiment Station, Greenlawn, Long Island, whose 
articles and experimental work in home economics are widely known, 
says: “Family cooking by gasisthe accepted and efficient method wher- 
ever gas can be obtained. Women not connected with city gas mains 
have always wished for it, and such women are naturally interested in 
anything which will bring them actual gas cooking. Town and farm-folk, 
not now enjoying gas will find the coming of Skelgas a real domestic aid” 


Please send me the name of a Skelgas dealer and literature 
on cooking with Skelgas—the compressed natural gas, deliv- 
ered to homes in cylinders. 














